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PROGRAMME OF CONFERENCE. 


| 


JUNE 18th, roth, and 20th, 1935. 
Chair: Mrs. CorBEtT ASHBY. 


First Day, Tuesday, June 18th. 


Resolution I. ‘*Franchise in Bermuda.’’ Chair. 
Resolution II. ‘‘Franchise in Quebec.’’ Chair. 
Resolution IIf. ‘‘Franchise in India.’’ 


Proposer: Mrs. Rama Rau (Women’s Indian Association). 
Seconder: Miss Monica WHATELY (Six Point Group). 


JUBILEE MESSAGE TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING 
AND QUEEN. Chair. ; 


SECTION I. OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT OF BRITISH 
WOMEN. 


A. A Survey of Past Schemes. 
B. Future action following on Findings of the Report on 
Migration Policy. 
Miss GLapys Pott, O.B.E. 


Resolution V. ‘‘Migration.’’ 
Proposer: Miss Rusy Ricu (Australian Federation of Women 
Voters). 
Seconder: Miss Harrorp (Child Emigration Society) . 


Resolution IV. ‘‘Migration and Settlement.’’ 
Proposer: Miss ALison NEILANS (Association for Moral and 
Social Hygiene). 
Seconder: Miss IRENE GLAsson (Women’s Non-party Associa- 
tion of S. Australia). 


The Fairbridge Farm System. 


The Hon. Sir Hat CoLrEBatcH, C.M.G., (Agent 
General for W. Australia). 


Immigraion into Palestine, Chair. Mrs PETHICK LAWRENCE. 


Mrs. ISRAEL SIEFF. 
Miss FREDA WHITE. 


Presidential Address. Mrs. CorBetr ASHBY. 
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2-35 p-m. 


3-15 p.m. 


3-30 p.m. 


3-30 p.m. 


4-25 p.m. 


4-40 p.m. 


10-30 a.m. 


EO 


11-20 a.m. 
11-40 a.m. 


2-0 


SECTION II. WOMEN OF THE INDIGENOUS PEOPLES. 
THEIR RIGHTS AND THE EFFECT ON THEM OF CON- 
TACT WITH BRITISH SETTLERS. 


Australian Aborigines. 
Miss HELEN BAILLIE. 
Resolution VII. 
Proposer: Miss BAILLIE. 
Seconder: Miss CHAVE CoLiison, M.A. 
Resolution VI. 


Proposer: Mrs. RISCHBIETH, O.B.E., J.P. (Australian Federa- 
tion of Women Voters) . 


Seconder: Mrs. JOHN JonEs, J.P. (Victoria Women’s Citizens 
Movement) . 
Resolution VIII. ‘‘Australian Aborigines.’’ Chair. 
Women of the Gold Coast. 
Mr. Oror1 Atta (Gold Coast). 
Women of the British West Indies. 


Dr. JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 
Women of Kenya. 
Mrs. OWEN. 
Discussion. 
Resolution 1X ic “slavery =” 
Proposer: Miss Nina Boye (National Women Citizens’ 
Association). — 
Seconder: Mrs. LAUGHTON MATHEWS (St. Joan’s Social and 
Political Alliance) : 
Resolutions X. and XI. ‘‘African Protectorates’’ and ‘‘Education 
in the Protectorates..” 
Proposer: Miss HARRIET COATES. 
Seconder: Mrs. MAcGREGOR Ross (Women’s International 
League. 


Discussion. Opened by JuLius Lewin, Esq. (S. Africa). 


Second Day, Wednesday, June 19th. 


Resolution XII. ‘‘Nationality of Married Women.’’ 


Proposer: Miss Amy. G. KANE (Pioneer Club, Wellington, 
New Zealand). 29.43: 
Seconder: Miss CHRYSTAL MACMILLAN. 


SECTION III. FORCES WHICH HAVE ADVANCED OR 
HINDERED THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN IN THE EMPIRE. 


Introductory Remarks: Miss M. CHAvE CoLitison, M.A. (Hon. 
Political Secretary B.C.L.). 


Legislation: Miss CONSTANCE COLWILL. 
Education: Miss Portia Ho_tman, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Resolution XIV. ‘‘Education.’’ 


Proposer: Mrs. CARDELL OLIVER, J.P. (Women’s Service 
Guilds of W. Australia). 


Seconder: Miss UNA MARSON (Jamaica). 


Discussion. 


2-I5 p.m. 


2-45 p.m. 


3-20 p.m. 


4-0 p.m. 


10-30 a.m. 


10-45 a.m. 


II-20 a.m. 


12-0 noon. 


/ 


Recreation. 
PROFESSOR WIMtERED COLLIS. M.A’; D .Saseosb., G.B IE. 


Professions and Industry. 
Miss Monica WHATELY (Six Point Group). 
Mrs. WHEATON, M.A., B.Sc. (Victorian Women Citizens Movement) 


Resolution XIII. ‘‘Equal Rights.’’ 


Proposer: Mrs. LINDA LITTLEJOHN, J .P. (United Associations of 
New South Wales). 


Seconder: Mrs. E. M. WHITE (Open Door Council). 


Resolution XV. ‘‘Equality of Status.’’ 


Proposer: Mrs. RiscHBIeETH, J.P. (Australian Federation of 
Women Voters) . 


Seconder: Mrs. STEDMAN (Hon. Financial Secretary, B.C.L.). 
Discussion. 


Organisation of Women. 


(a) Political: Miss ReGcina Evans. 
(b) Industrial: Miss Nancy ADAM. 


Discussion. 


Third Day, Thursday, June 2oth. 
Resolution XVI. ‘‘Child Marriage in India.’’ Chair. 


Legal Disabilities of Indian Women. 
Lapy ABDUL QADIR, 


Resolution XVII. Legal Disabilities. ‘ 
Proposer: LADY QaDIR. 
Seconder: Mrs Rama Rav (Women’s Indian Association) . 
Tribal Customs. 


Miss GEORGINA GOLLOCK. 
Discussion. 


COMPARISON OF PEACE AND WAR AS FORCES AFFECT - 
ING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CORBETT ASHBY. 
Mrs. Mary HaAmILTon. 
Resolution XVIII. ‘‘Trade in Arms.’’ 
Proposer: Mrs. CORBETT ASHBY. 
Seconder: LADy HorsLey (Women’s Peace Crusade). 


Resolution XIX. ‘‘The Collective System.”’ 
Proposer: Mrs. Mary HAMILTON. 
Seconder: Mrs. Guy INNES (Chairman, B.C.L.). 


RESOLUTIONS. 


JUBILEE MESSAGE TO THEIR MAJESTIES. 


The delegates of the British Commonwealth League Conference, on behalf of 
their societies within the Empire, offer to Their Majesties heartfelt congratulations 
on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee. 


The delegates record their deep appreciation of the advance made towards a 
wider citizenship for women within the Empire since 1910, and express their loyal 
wishes that their Majesties may be spared to reign for many years to come. 


Franchise in Bermuda. 


The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled deplores the con- 
tinued exclusion from the franchise of women in Bermuda. The Conference heartily 
applauds the courageous action of the Bermudan women who have emphasised their 
demand for the franchise by an active tax resistance campaign. It places on record 
its protest against the discriminatory methods adopted by the Parochial Vestry of 
Paget in employing a process of law calculated to make the costs of proceedings 
heavier for women tax resisters than for other tax-payers in arrears. The Con- 
ference reaffirms its willingness to support the women of Bermuda in their struggle 
by every means in its power. 


The Conference notes that the official Jubilee Broadcast Greeting from Bermuda 
stated that the Bermuda people was ‘‘one of the first to enjoy representative 
government,’’ and emphatically protests that a Legislature which excludes from 
representation the whole population of women citizens is not truly representative. 
This Conference trusts that the Bermuda Legislature will soon appreciate the value 
of the voting woman citizen, and take the necessary steps for the full enfranchisement 
of women. 


Franchise in Quebec. 


The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled, deploring the 
fact that the Province of Quebec denies to women the provincial vote, although 
they hold the Federal vote, urges the Provincial Legislature to remove the anomaly 
immediately, and congratulates the organised women of Quebec concerned upon the 
courageous efforts they are making to secure this end. 


Migration and Settlement. 


The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled is opposed to 
measures for the compulsory repatriation of ‘‘Prostitutes’’ as such, and urges upon 
all countries to deal with undesirable aliens under a general law equally applicable 
to both men and women. 


Migration, 


The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled notes with 
approval in the Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Migration Policy 
(Cmd. 4689) that special attention is urged to the interests of women migrants. 
The Conference draws attention to the fact that in the past stress has chiefly been 
laid upon the work of migration of women for domestic service, and urges that in the 
future a more general policy be adopted, based upon the absorptive capacity of the 
countries concerned. 


The Conference further urges that tests of intelligence and capacity as well as 
physical examination be employed in the work of selection. 
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Australian Aborigines (a). 


The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled presses upon its 
affiliated societies and other Australian groups working for a progressive policy 
towards aborigines the necessity for concerted action in the direction of a National 
Policy to deal with aboriginal matterse It further urges them to examine and 
compare the various State Laws and Ordinances relating to sex relationships 
between white men and aboriginal women in order to prepare a basis for the applica- 
tion of National Policy in regard to this issue. 

i 
Australian Aborigines (b). ) 

The British Commonwealth League welcomes the publication of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the treatment of aborigines in Western Australia, and 
will watch with great interest the Government’s plans for carrying out the Com- 
missioner’s recommendations relating to Protectorships, additional and permanent 
reserves, sex relationship penalties, native courts, training and education of half- 
castes, and the greatly needed medical reforms, especially dealing with leprosy and 
venereal disease, provided that nothing in these recommendations shall be held to 
sanction or permit any exceptional periodic and compulsory examination of women or 
any Class or group of women for venereal disease, and that the aboriginal or half-caste 
women shall not under any pretext of health or morals be subjected to special 
venereal disease regulations other than those equally applied to all aboriginals or 
half castes, male or female. 


Australian Aborigines (c). 


The Conference heartily congratulates the societies concerned upon the part 
they have played in securing a Royal Commission enquiry, and report upon 
aboriginal affairs in Western Australia. The League will await with interest the 
action of the societies in regard to the recommendations of the Commissioner, 
especially with reference to the interests of aboriginal women and girls. 


Slavery. 


The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled urges the various 
Governments within the British Empire to secure the abolition of slavery and all 
customs and abuses akin to slavery within their territories. In view of the grave 
breaches of the Slavery Convention of 1926 involved in the maintenance and protec- 
tion of marriage customs which sanction the sale, purchase and other arbitrary 
disposals of the persons of women, and the exercise over them of the ‘‘Rights of 
Ownership’’ within His Majesty’s Dominions, Dependencies and possessions, the 
Conference urges the various Governments to recognise that woman is not a chattel 
to be sold by her father or alleged proprietor, but that women should have the right 
of consent in the disposal of their persons. 

This Conference also calls upon the various Governments concerned to dis- 
countenance any practices relative to the bartering of women or children into 
domestic or any other form of slavery. Further, the Conference expresses its satis- 
faction that the Mandates Commission of the League of Nations is devoting special 
attention to the important problem of the condition of women in certain mandated 
territories, and will follow its continued efforts with close interest. 


African Protectorates. 


The British Commonwealth League, while specifically concerned with the 
interests of women, realises that these interests are bound up with the policies 
pursued by governments in regard to native policy as a whole. The Conference 
desires to place on record its appreciation of the decision of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that no transfer of the High Commission Territories of South Africa to the 
Union will take place until the opinions and wishes of the inhabitants of these 
territories have been ascertained. 

It further desires to urge upon His Majesty’s Government that the wishes of the 
inhabitants shall be ascertained by an impartial Committee of Enquiry, and that no 
transfer shall be allowed to take place unless the Commission reports that the 
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majority of the people concerned consent and until the Union Government adopts a 
native policy in harmony with that laid down for British African Territories in the 
White Paper of 1930. 


Education Policy in the Protectorates. 


This Conference urges His Majesty’s Government to carry through a progressive 
economic and educational policy within the three Protectorates, and to ensure that 
in any programme arranged, provision is made for the equal share of women in the 
ensuing advantages. 


Franchise in India. 


Believing that the principle of equality is the one towards which all women’s 
societies should work, the British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled 
protests that the India Bill does not meet the unanimous demands made by all 
organised Indian women, and supports the demand that: 


(a) The number of women electors in the new franchise proposals should be equal to 
the number of enfranchised men, 


(b) The principle of adult franchise be recognised by accepting their proposal of 
adult franchise in urban areas as the beginning, rather than the suggested wives’ 
and widows’ votes, and, 


(c) Further supports their disapproval of the communal basis and urges His 
Majesty’s Government to facilitate the future amendment of the India Act in 
this direction. 


Nationality of Married Women. 


The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled welcomes the 
recent New Zealand Law which enables a woman on Marriage to an alien to choose 
to retain her British Nationality while in New Zealand, and to enjoy British rights 
there. 

It deplores the fact that the British Government suggested to New Zealand that 
they drop from the measure as adopted by the House of Representatives, the pro- 
posals that the woman should have the right to choose to be British in any part of 
the world and to enjoy the rights of British Nationality in any Dominion which 
adopted similar legislation. 

The Conference notes with appreciation that in the Irish Free State Citizenship 
Act a married woman is to enjoy the citizenship of that Dominion on the same terms 
as a man with one small exception. 

Since the Governments of the United Kingdom, of the Commonwealth of 
Australia and of New Zealand have expressed approval of the policy of giving a 
British woman who marries an alien her own independent nationality, the Con- 
ference urges the British and Dominion Governments to come to an agreement to 
introduce legislation in their respective parliaments to give the married woman her 
nationality on the same terms as a man or single woman. 

And, especially in view of the forthcoming discussion on the nationality of 
‘women in the Assembly of the League of Nations, the Conference further urges these 
Governments to propose that any international convention on nationality should 
be such as to provide that the married woman should enjoy independent nationality 
in her own person on the basis of equality between men and women, since a conven- 
tion providing for equality only may be put into force in such a way as to deny 
independent nationality to both husband and wife. 


Equal Rights. 


The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled points out that the 
British Parliament is responsible for many of the restrictions on the freedom of the 
woman earner, inter alia. 


Exclusion of married women from the Civil Service Unequal Insurance 
Benefits. 


The Use of Trade Boards to impose unequal minimum rates of pay based on 
Sex. 
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The Conference believes that there is in the world to-day a serious challenge 
to the claim for absolute equality between the sexes, and that measures, sponsored 
by the British Parliament, which are based upon the supposed inferiority of women, 
re-act throughout the British Empire with serious effects upon the best interests 
both of that Empire and of the world as a whole. 

The Conference therefore asks the British Parliament and the responsible 
Overseas Governments of the Empire concerned to adopt the principle of equality 
in all future legislation, and to remove discriminations existing against women 
whether married or single. 

Education. | 


The British Commonwealth League is convinced that the welfare of any com- 
munity depends upon the equal and combined social and cultural contributions of 
man and woman, and that the capacity to solve the grave problems of national and 
international relations depends upon the attitude of mind inculcated in youth. 

It therefore urges societies of organised women, 


{a) To seek the co-operation of educational authorities in their respective countries 
in furthering, through educational programmes, the advancement of equal 
status between the sexes and in the political, economic, social and moral 
spheres and, 


(b) To consider what steps can be taken to secure the loyal adherence of young 
people to a high and equal moral standard and, in particular, to study how the 
reason for good morals and good citizenship may best be presented to them. 


Equality of Status. 


The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled, realising that 
equality between men and women includes equality of civil and political rights 
and of rights as earners, and that the ratification of any convention purporting to 
give equality of rignts between men and women involves the denunciation by a 
ratifying state of the Berne, Washington and Geneva Conventions prohibiting the 
employment of women at night, the Washington Childbirth Convention and the 
amendment of national legislation which places restrictions on the work of women 
not placed on that of men, considering that equality of the sexes in all departments 
of life will enable both men and women to give their best services to the community, 
and convinced that an international Equal Rights convention would improve the 
status of women in all countries, both directly and indirectly, calls upon the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain and the responsible representatives of the Dominions to 
support the principles of equality between men and women at the 16th Assembly 
of the League of Nations by adhering to a treaty the text of which is such as clearly 
to confer these rights. 


Child Marriage. 


The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled supports the All 
India Women’s Conference in its demand that the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
should be so amended as to ensure its effective working. It urges that first-class 
magistrates be empowered to try Child Marriage cases, and to give injunction against 
such marriages. 


Legal Disabilities of Indian Women. 


The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled supports the 
urgent demand made by the All India Women’s Conference that a Commission be 
appointed, with an adequate representation of women upon it, to report on the 
legal status of women in Indian Law. 


The Trade in Arms. 


The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled believing that 
the maintenance of an unregulated private interest in the manufacture and sale of 
arms is detrimental to the cause of peace and the promotion of general disarma- 
ment: 


(a) Welcomes the appointment of a Royal Commission of enquiry into the issues 
involved and the appropriate remedies, and 


(b) Considers that these remedies to be effective must include measures for che 
suppression of the private manufacture and sale of such armaments as are scill 
required, and for a system of international convrol establishing international 
inspection in each country, and the fullest publicity, along the lines of recent 
proposals made by the United States Government. 


The Collective System. 


The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled believes that the 
growing menace of a drift into war can be averted only by a courageous policy direc- 
ted to the planning by international consent of a system of collective security based 
on mutual protection against the aggressor. 

This Conference affirms that national sovereignty must, where necessary, be 
modified to meet the need for the world organisation of peace. 

Isolation in the modern world is in fact impracticable and dangerous; partial 
alliances outside the Covenant of the League of Nations have always resulted in 
setting group against group; mutual protection is the basis of all communities and 
its adoption internationally by the world community in the League of Nations is 
the only hope now of saving the nations of the world from wholesale mutual des- 
truction. It therefore asks H.M. Government 


(1) To press for the immediate re-assembling of the Air Commission of the 
Disarmament Conference. 


(2) To accept the U.S.A. proposals for international control of manufacture 
and traffic in arms. 


(3) To accept the proposals of the Political Commission of the Disarmament 
Conference in regard to the definition of aggression and the aggressor. 


(4) To call a world economic conference. 


IO 


EMERGENCY RESOLUTIONS. 


Employment of Women in Ireland. | 


The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled condemns the 
action of the Government of the Irish Free State for including in the Conditions of 
Employment Bill, 1935, now before Dail Eireann, a proposal (Clause 12) that in 
respect to any form of industrial work the Minister of Labour and Commerce may 
make Regulations either prohibiting the employment of any female in such work, 
or ee the proportion of female to male workers employed by any employer in 
such work. 


The Conference considers this is to hand women over to the arbitrary power of 
the Government of the day. 


Appointment of Captain Euan Wallace. 


The’ British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled condemns the 
action of the Government in appointing Captain Euan Wallace Parliamentary Under 
Secretary to the Home Office. 


The Conference declares that this appointment is a danger to the freedom of 
women and their rights as human beings to sell their labour for gain, since Captain 
Euan Wallace has shown he considers women as machines and not as persons by 
including in his report of the North Eastern Depressed Areas a suggestion that it 
would appear necessary seriously to consider some limitation of the field of female 
labour, except in cases where the absolute existence of an export industry depends 
upon it. 


Law Reform, Married Women and Tort-Feasors Bill. 


The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled calls upon the 
Lord Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls in introducing and discussing the House 
of Lords Bill for Law Reform to make it plain that the remnants of the law of 
coverture with which they are dealing have never had the approval or sanction of 
women, but have been imposed upon them by force majeure; that the conditions 
concerned have been a grave handicap and disability to married women honestly 
engaged in business enterprises, and that organised women have consistently and 
persistently demanded the sweeping away of all such restraints and anomalies. 
They further call upon their Lordships to refrain from offensive implications in 
regard to women’s position in the matter, since that position has been forced on 
them against their will, and to withdraw from the title of the Bill the objection- 
able suggestion involved in the wording chosen, and substitute for it the title 
‘“‘Married Women: Rights and Responsibilities.’’ 


EL 


LIST OF SOCIETIES REPRESENTED AT ANNUAL CONFERENCE, JUNE, 
1935; 


OVERSEAS. 


AUSTRALIA .—Australian Federation of Women Voters. 
Feminist Club (Sydney). 
National Council of Women of Tasmania. 
Queensland Women’s Electoral League. 
Queensland Citizenship League. 
United Associations. 
Victorian Women Citizens Movement. 
Women’s Non-Party League (Tasmania). 
Women’s Non-Party Association of S. Australia. 
Women’s Service Guilds of W. Australia. 
BERMUDA.— Bermuda Women’s Suffrage Society. 
INDIA .— National Council of Women in India. 
Women’s Indian Association (London Committee). 
NEw ZEALAND .—Pioneer Club (Wellington) . 
S. Arrica.— Cape Society for Equal Citizenship. 


BRITISH SOCIETIES. 


Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. 
Association for Moral and Social Hygiene. 
Association of Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools. 
Association of Women Clerks and Secretaries. 

Child Emigration Society Inc. 

College of Nursing. 

Conservative Women’s Reform Association. 

Council for the Representation of Women in the League of Nations. 
Federation of Women Zionists. 

Federation of University Women. 

Guildhouse Fellowship. 

Hendon Women Citizens’ Council. 

Kingston and District Women Citizen’s Association. 
League of Coloured Peoples. 

League of Nations Union Women’s Advisory Council. 
League of Nations Union, London Federation. 
London and National Society for Women’s Service. 
London Missionary Society. 

London Teachers Association. 

Mothers’ Union. 

National Council for Equal Citizenship. 

National Union of Women Teachers. 

National Women Citizens’ Association. 

Open Door Council. 

Nationality of Married Women Pass the Bill Committee. 
Purley Women Citizens’ Association. 

St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance. 

Six Point Group. 

Suffragette Fellowship. 

Women’s Freedom League. 

Women’s Guild of Empire. 

Women’s National Liberal Federation. 

Women’s Peace Crusade. 

Young Women’s Christian Association of Gt. Britain. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


International Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship. 
International Birth Control Information Centre. 
Women’s International League. 
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; 


British Commonwealth League. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE. 
TUESDAY, June 18th, 1935. 
MORNING SESSION, 10-30 a.m. 
Chairman: Mrs. CORBETT mae President. 


The PRESIDENT having welcomed Delegates and Members, the Conference 
heartily endorsed the following :— 


‘‘The delegates of the British Commonwealth League Conference, on be- 
half of their societies within the Empire, offer to Their Majesties heartfelt 
congratulations on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee. 


‘“The delegates record their deep appreciation of the advance made towards 
a wider citizenship for women within the Empire since 1910, and express their 
loyal wishes that their Majesties may be spared to reign for many years to 
come.’’ 


FRANCHISE IN BERMUDA 


The PRESIDENT moved :— 


‘“The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled deplores 
the continued exclusion from the franchise of women in Bermuda. The Con- 
ference heartily applauds the courageous action of the Bermudan women who 
have emphasised their demand for the franchise by an active tax resistance 
campaign. It places on record its protest against the discriminatory methods 
adopted by the Parochial Vestry of Paget in employing a process of law cal- 
culated to make the costs of proceedings heavier for women tax resisters than 
for other tax-payers in arrears. The Conference reaffirms its willingness to 
support the women of Bermuda in their struggle by every means in its power. 


The Conference notes that the official Jubilee Broadcast Greeting from 
Bermuda stated that the Bermuda people was ‘‘one of the first to enjoy repre- 
sentative government,’’ and emphatically protests that a Legislature which 
excludes from representation the whole populacion of women citizens is not 
truly representative. This Conference trusts that the Bermuda Legislature 
will soon appreciate the value of the voting woman citizen, and take the nec- 
essary steps for the full enfranchisement of women.’’ 


Miss UNDERWOOD (Women’s Freedom League) in supporting the motion, said 
that conditions in Bermuda were peculiar in that it was a Crown Colony with a 
Governor and an Executive Council appointed by the Crown as wellas a Legislative 
Council of nine, also appointed by the Crown, and an Assembly of thirty-six mem- 
bers. Curiously enough, since the year 1691 no difference had been made in the 
number of seats in the Assembly. The population of Bermuda was just over 30,000 
a small majority of whom were white, and there was no distinction between coloured. 
and white people so far as the franchise was concerned. Out of that 30,000 less 
than 1400 persons could exercise the franchise. It wasa property qualification and 
of those 1,400, 216 had plural votes ranging from two to eight votes each. The 
women, whatever their colour or their education or their stake in the country, were 
excluded from the franchise, whether parliamentary, municipal or parochial. The 
Committee of the House of Assembly instructed in 1919 to prepare a Bill ex.ending 
the franchise to women had never done so; and in spite of all the efforts that had 
been made it had not been possible to obtain a Bill giving women a voice in matters 
on which it was vitally important that they should express an opinion, matters 
which an entirely male electorate was not in a position to deal with. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 
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FRANCHISE IN QUEBEC. 


The following was carried unanimously, without discussion: 


‘‘The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled, deploring 
the fact thar the Province of Quebec denies to women the provincial vote, al- 
though they hold the Federal vote, urges the Provincial Legislature to remove 
the anomaly immediately, and congratulates the organised women of Quebec 
concerned upon the courageous efforts they are making to secure this end.’’ 


FRANCHISE IN INDIA. 


Mrs. RaMA Rav (Women’s Indian Association) moved: 


‘‘Believing that the principle of equality is the one towards which all 
women’s societies should work, the British Commonwealth League in Con- 
ference assembled supports the demand made by all organised Indian women 
that: 


(a) The number of women electors in the new franchise proposals should be 
equal to the number of enfranchised men 


(b) The principle of adult franchise be recognised by accepting their proposal 
of adulc franchise in urban areas as the beginning, rather than the suggested 
wives’ and widows’ votes, and 


(c) Further supports their disapproval of the communat basis being forced into 
the elections as far as women are concerned.’’ 


Mrs. Rau explained in regard to (b) that Indian women were strenuously op- 
posed to the recommendation made by the Select Committee that the vote should be 
given to the wives and widows of property-holders and the wives and widows of 
military officials who were enfranchised. They demanded the right to vote as 
individuals rather than as wives or widows. Wives and widows must, naturally, 
hold the views of the property-holders themselves, and property-holders in India, 
as in other countries, were an extraordinarily conservative set of people. If the 
vote was multiplied by being given to the wives and widows of such people it was 
likely to be a blow to the cause of social refrom. Moreover, property-holders in 
India were scattered throughout areas which social reform workers and those desirous 
of educating the new electorate could not easily reach. Therefore, it was urged that 
there should be adult franchise in urban areas. It was desirable that the vote 
should be independently used, and for that purpose the recommendation should, 
even at this late stage in the course of the India Bill, be accepted by those in author- 
ity. Lastly, the women of India were proud of the fact that in the women’s move- 
ment there was no communal idea. They regarded themselves as women of India, 
and at this stage to force them into standing as communal representatives seemed a 
tragedy indeed, because it was natural that women who stood as Moslem, Hindu or 
Christian representatives would feel that they owed a certain loyalty to the partic- 
ular communal organization which put them forward as candidates. 


Miss Monica WHATELY (Six Point Group) seconded. She said that’it was 
particularly deplorable that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, when Prime Minister, should 
have sought to impose upon the women of India in the New Constitution something 
for which they had never asked and with which they had, moreover, expressed pro- 
found disagreement. They did not want to get into the government as wives or 
widows. They felt that if the communal basis were forced into the elections it 
would persist. They wished to be regarded as citizens working with their men- 
folk for the welfare of their country, irrespective of their religious beliefs. 


At the suggestion of the President, the mover and seconder of the motion agreed 
to the following amendment: 


‘“‘That the words ‘supports the demand made by all organised Indian 
women that,’ be omitted and the following substituted: ‘protests that the 
India Bill does not meet the unanimous demand made by all organized inci 
women that’ ,’’ 

and that (c) read as follows :— 
‘(c) Further supports their disapproval of the communal basis and urges 
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H.M. Government to facilitate the future amendment of the India Act in 


this direction’ . 
The motion was carried as amended. 


OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT OF BRITISH WOMEN. 
(a) A Survey of Past Schemes. 


(b) Future action following on findings of the Report on Migration 


Policy. 


Oversea Settlement Schemes. 


Miss GLapys Pott, O.B.E., said that before the 20th Century, though actual 
schemes for Oversea Settlement always included women, the numbers of men and 
boys invariably exceeded those of women and girls. This was perhaps inevitable 
when one remembered that development of farming, often involving breaking up 
of virgin lands and clearing forests, was the chief occupation of new settlers. 

The Royal Commission on Empire Trade and Resources urged the importance 
of approximating the numbers of the sexes in places of Settlement, and argued the 
case for such policy in their fins] Report in 1917. 

Every Annual Report of the Oversea Settlement Committee since its establish- 
ment after the War had followed the same line of policy and devoted special attention 
‘tion to the subject. Indeed the Government Authorities considered this side of the 
matter of such importance that after the end of the War, when the Oversea Settle- 
ment Department was set up, negotiations with experienced voluntary bodies of 
women were entered into which ended in the S.0.S.B.W. being recognised as the 
Women’s Branch of the Department. Moreover, in 1929, when it was decided to 
adopt State-aided Migration for ex-Service men and women, the Advisory Com- 
mittee appointed to deal with the subject arranged to send two women to Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand to enquire into Post-War conditions as they might affect 
women. 

Immediately before the War, Dominion Authorities, Provincial and Federal, 
offered certain facilities for particular categories of migrants such as farm workers 
and domestic helps. Some of the Canadian Provinces paid a per capita subsidy to 
recognised agents for bringing in domestics, and certain States in Australia employed 
their own agents to collect girls, conduct them during the voyage and place them 
after arrival. But the United Kingdom Government took no share in these arrange- 
ments, regarding Migration at that time as a matter for individuals to sertle for 
themselves. 

The Act, was chiefly the outcome of the Report of the Dominions Royal Com- 
mission, added to the Post-War feeling that a better distribution of white popula- 
tion within the Empire was desirable. It came into force in May, 1922, and enabled 
a Government to spend up to three million per annum on schemes for Oversea Settle- 
ment provided such schemes were agreed to by the Oversea Governments concerned 
and that not more than 50% of the cost involved was borne by the British Govern- 
ment. It was erroneous to believe that the Oversea Settlement Committee could 
spend three million a year in whatever way they pieased. Specific schemes had to 
be put forward, approved by Oversea Authorities and the Treasury as well as by the 
Secretaries-of-State for the Dominions or Colonies, and if these were approved the 
necessary money could be raised. 

During the earlier years of the Act the Dominions of Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand in turn proposed schemes for Assisted Passages in co-operation with the 
British Authorities. These were putintoforce. Each included facilities for women, 
married and single. Agreements varied slightly but generally speaking married 
folk and single men were given help, if willing to settle on the land, and single women 
willing and able to take domestic work, were offered either greatly reduced passages 
(as low as £2 in certain circumstances) or free passages if going to Australia or New 
Zealand. 

There had been criticism of the limitation of such special help to domestics. 
But 50% of all such assistance was paid by the Oversea Government and the need 
for assistance in the house, a crying need in every Dominion, was urgent, while 
the need for other types of workers was not felt by most of the populations Overseas, 
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and indeed often denied. But the Report of the Interdepartmental Committee 
recommended an alteration in the policy of such restriction. 

New Zealand excended the facilities of Assisted or Free Passages to all approved 
single women who were either Nominated or accompanying relatives overseas. 

‘‘Nomination’’ involved a resident or group of residents in a Dominion undec- 
taking to be resposible for the employment or accommodation of particular persons 
should these land in their respective countries with the consent of the Immigration 
Authorities. 

Every Assisted Passage Agreement provided that the Dominion Government 
Representative in Great Britain should have the final selection of every individual 
settler before assistance was given, and that each such settler was medically exam- 
ined by an expert appointed by the Dominion. Inno single case could the British 
Authority grant assistance to or passas medically satisfactory an applicant for Over- 
sea Settlement. 

During the operation of the Empire Settlement Act, 1922 to 1930—some 
117,372 women received Passage assistance (as against 159,338 men). Of these 
some 45,300 were married and 55,500 were single. Approximately 18,700 single 
women went to Canada, 22,000 to Australia and 6,700 to New Zealand. 

Provision for Aftercare for single women was included in each Passage Agree- 
ment. Matrons were appointed in charge during the voyage and women officers 
received and placed the domestics after arrival. Groups of voluntary workers of 
social agencies co-operated with the Oversea Governments in these duties, and in 
keeping in touch subsequently with the newcomers. 

At one time training in domestic work was provided for women at five centres 
in the United Kingdom to enable them to qualify for Assisted Passages. The course 
was for eight weeks but was discontinued upon the suspension of the Passage Agree- 
ment. Inall, some 1,770 girls passed through the centres and sailed overseas. Many 
other points of organisation in regard to these schemes, and indeed other schemes 
such as the {10 rate to Canada, might be mentioned, but my time does not permit 
me to say more except in answer to questions. 

When the economic depression fell upon the British Empire, Passage Agree- 
ments with the Dominions were suspended and now only one Agreement for assist- 
ance was in force—namely that with Southern Rhodesia to which the S.0.S.B.W. 
was a party. 

A ‘‘scheme’’ outside Government-aided migration involved the infiltration of 
well-educated, professionally trained single women, whose contribution as citizens 
of the young virile Dominions should be far greater than could be given by those in 
less fortunate positions. 

The Society which the speaker represents has been instrumental in settling over 
2.500 such women overseas since 1922—-qualified Teachers , Governesses and Nurses. 
Even during the past three years of great depression 674 had been sent none of whom 
so far as was known had become unemployed. 

This was done by establishing and maintaining contact with residents overseas 
who notified opportunities and local conditions, and were willing to receive and 
befriend new settlers; by gaining the confidence of employers and other helpers 
through rigorous selection of would-be migrants; and placing before settlers the 
exact conditions of life and climate to be expected in the country of their choice. 

Government agencies could carry out this all-important kind of settlement. . 
Those who wished to participate in the adequate distribution of our female popula- 
tion within the Empire should study this side of the problem, for in it, and not in 
State Assistance, lay the solution. 


MIGRATION. 
Miss Rusy Ricu (Australian Federation of Women Voters) moved: 


‘‘The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled notes with 

approval in the Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Migration 
Policy (Cmd. 4689) that special attention is urged to the interests of women 
migrants. The Conference draws attention to the fact that in the past stress 
has chiefly been laid upon the work of migration of women for domestic service; 
and urges that in the future a more general policy be adopted, based upon the 
absorptive capacity of the countries concerned. 
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‘‘The Conference further urges that tests of intelligence and capacity as 
well as physical examination be employed in the work of selection.’’ 


Miss Rich spoke from the pcint of view of a social worker who had lived both 
in England and Australia. Mr. Lyons, the Australian Prime Minister had recently 
spoken somewhat optimistically on the subject of migration and stressed the need, 
from the point of view of world peace, of a fairer distribution of the populations 
within the Empire. The same point had been dealt with by the Director of the 
International Labour Office in his report when he said that nearly allied to the 
question of feeding was that of distribution of the population of the world. All 
concerned with the welfare of the peoples of the Empire could but hope that cir- 
cumstances would allow of migration, and should see how essential it was to have 
markets for new settlers and increased international trade. Bearing in mind the 
absorptive capacivy of any country, it should be possible for a woman engineer to go 
to Canada or Australia and work as freely as women were allowed to go for house- 
hoid service. There should be a high standard of intelligence and capacity in all 
who emigrated. 

Turning to the Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Migration 
Policy , Miss Rich directed attention to the suggestion that the Overseas Settlement 
Board be changed to two Advisory Boards and that there be at least one woman 
on the Central Committee. There should also be a woman on each of the Advisory 
Boards. It seemed advisable that a small committee should be formed within the 
British Commonwealh League to collect data concerning the interests of future 
women migrants, which could be sent in by social workers not directly associated 
with immigration and forwarded to the authorities. 

It could be urged that when the local or central committees again commenced 
to function, suitable women, preferably those with experience overseas, should be 
included. 

Paragraph 146 of the Report referred to the outward voyage under the heading: 
“‘Single Women, Children and Juveniles’’ and it was recommended that in future 
as in the past those migrants should travel in organized parties under supervision 
of experienced conductors. There should be some age-limit as to those who were to 
be included in conducted parties ; most single women did not neea to be conducted. 


Miss J. Harrorp (Child Emigration Society) seconded. 

An Australian delegate citea the scheme whereby Mr. Lipscomb of the 
Barnardo Homes in New South Wales hoped, with the co-operation of the Govern- 
ment there, to take out boys and girls from England. There were many who held 
that child emigration was the best, but there appeared to be room for migration of 
skilled workers who might never again find employment in England, but who if 
industries were to be developed in the Colonies and Dominions could go with their 
wives and families and form a much more desirable class of migrants than domestic 


helps. 


Miss AMy KANE (Pioneer Club, Wellington, N.Z.) said that there was in New 
Zealand a Society for the settlement of families,and an endeavour was being made 
to interest people in New Zealand and members of the Government in England in 
the need for preparation before migrants were sent to the Dominion. New Zealand 
was a farming community and looked to migration not only of single women but of 
couples with their families. Migration schemes which took people out individu- 
ally would not be of any use at the pres2nt time. 

The motion was carried. 


Miss ALIson NEILANs (Association for Moral and Social Hygiene) moved: 

‘‘The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled is opposed 
to measures for the compulsoy repatriation of ‘Prostitutes’ as such, and urges 
upon all countries to deal with undesirable aliens under a general law equally 
applicable to both men and women. 


Miss Neilans said that the motion was somewhat outside the main question on 
the agenda, but Miss Ruby Rich suggested that it would come under migration 
problems, the matter with which it dealt certainly arose in regard to some 
types of immigrants. 


The resolution arose from proposals brought in 1931 before the League of 
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Nations Traffic in Women Committee that there should be an International Conven- 
tion drawn up 


(a) To prevent ‘‘prostitutes’’ entering a foreign country to practise prosti- 
tution; 


(b) Compulsorily to repatriate such women being in a foreign country, if they 
break any law, or any municipal regulation dealing with prostitution ; and 


(c) To punish ‘‘prostitutes’’ if, being thus repatriated from a foreign country, 
they return to it. 


These proposals met with strong opposition and were adjourned for further 
inquiry and areport from Dr. Luisi, then a member of the League Advisory Com- 
mittee. The matter might shortly come up again, and Dr. Luisi, in her report to 
the Istanbul Congress this year, urged us to be alert about it. 

The whole feminist movement had endorsed the general principle that laws 
must be based on a single standard of moral responsibility between the sexes and 
that, consequently, there must be no exceptional legislation against ‘‘prostitutes’’ 
assuch. In this matter of entering or remaining in foreign countries there was no 
reason to frame a special International Convention applicable only to immoral 
women. The pimp, the procurer, and the souteneur were just as undesirable 
foreigners as the prostitute, but no one proposed a special Convention dealing with 
them. The foreign prostitute was an undesirable alien, but she could be dealt 
with and excluded under the ordinary law applicable to all undesirable aliens. 
Every country had full rights to exclude from its territory those persons of both 
sexes it did not wish to receive, whether they were medically, morally, socially or 
politically ‘“undesirable.’’ The motion therefore, expressed opposition to further 
legal measures of exception taken against women alleged to be habitually immoral 
and simply urged that they be dealt with under the general law. 


Miss IRENE GLAsson (Women’s Non-Party Association of S. Australia) secon- 
ded. The motion was carried without discussion. 


FAIRBRIDGE FARM. 


Str Hat CoLEBAtTcH, C.M.G., Agent-General for Western Australia, said that 
the Conference would have an opportunity of witnessing a film illustrating the 
activities of the Fairbridge Farm School. 

Kingsley Fairbridge started a school in Western Australia on a very small 
scale before the War. It had been his purpose to carry it on without any aid from 
Governments, but, in 1916, he found that the War had dried up all his sources of 
support from this country, and he was left, stranded, with a little group of boys, 
only half way through the course that he had designed for them. 

Sir Hal Colebatch continued: ‘‘I was Colonial Secretary in the West Australian 
Government at the time, and, when Mr. Fairbridge was forced to appeal for Govern- 
ment support, I visited the School and spent a considerable time with Mr. Fairbridge 
in the little humpy that served as living quarters and office. He was in despair at 
the shattering of all his hopes, but he was still convinced of the soundness of his 
scheme, and outlined to me in detail all that he had hoped to do in the way of 
taking orphan children with very poor prospects in England and turning them:into | 
useful citizens in the Dominions; giving them such a training that they would be 
qualified, not merely as farm labourers, but able to direct the operations of others, 
and become farm owners on their own account. 

‘“‘On my recommendation, the Government agreed to provide the necessary 
money to complete the course, so far as these children were concerned. For the 
moment, that was the end of the scheme, but, after the War, Mr. Fairbridge got to 
work again in this country and raised sufficient money for the establishment of a 
new school—a school to which over 1,000 girls and boys have been sent, and which 
now accommodates about 400 children at a time. During last year 138 children 
were sent out: 67 children completed their training, and for these there were 1,800 
offers of employment. The reason for this demand lies in the fact that the Fairbridge 
system of training turns out children of higher qualification than the average West 
Australian child. Of all the children who have left the Fairbridge Farm School 
none has been forced into the unemployed ranks. Up to the end of 1934, the amount 
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in the Savings Bank in the interests of the children (of which each gets her or his 
share at the age of 21) was £18,228. . 

‘The success of the scheme is due chiefly to two features. The first is sound 
management, and the second is the monetary side of the enterprise. 

‘‘Tn the case of the Fairbridge Farm School, the whole of the money for capital 
expenditure and for maintenance is provided by voluntary subscription, and by 
contributions by the Imperial Government (through the Overseas Settlement 
Committee), the Commonwealth Government and the Government of Western 
Australia. There is no interest to pay; no principal to be returned. Instead of 
interest and principal, what the donors look to for their reward is the work accom- 
plished in converting otherwise waste material into the very best type of citizen. 

““You are aware of the Appeal recently made by the Prince of Wales for 
£100,000, for the purpose of establishing three more Fairbridge Farm Schools. This 
appeal has been generously responded to. £66,000 has been raised. The work of 
establishing a School on Vancouver Island in Canada is now in hand, and further 
schools in Queensland and New Zealand are contemplated. I have no doubt that 
the full amount of £100,000 will be raised, but it is not to be supposed that this will 
solve all the financial difficulties. It is necessary that the soundest possible judg- 
ment should be exercised in selecting the sites for the schools, in order that there 
may be produced on the property as large a proportion as possible of the food 
requirements of the children, but it is quite out of the question that such Farm 
Schools can be made to pay. There will always be a large sum of money required 
for annual maintenance, and, with four schools established, the difficulty of raising 
this sum may be much greater than has been experienced with only one school. 

“It is here that you, the members of the British Commonwealth League, will 
have apart to play. If you are in Australia, in Canada or in New Zealand, you will 
find that the strongest public support will be necessary in order to induce your 
respective Governments, permanently, to assist in this great enterprise, and, in 
order to do that, you yourselves will have to be satisfied that the work is worth 
while. Do not for a moment run away with the idea that it is going to be cheap. 
It will cost a good deal. 

‘‘T have already referred to the Prince of Wales's Appeal in connection with the 
Fairbridge Farm School. You are aware that the Prince has launched another 
Appeal for Jubilee Year, and, with many objec’s to choose amongst, he chose for 
the object of this Appeal ‘‘Youth.’’ The Prince of Wales is no arm-chair econom- 
ist. He knows the Dominions by extensive travel; he knows the conditions in this 
country; he knows the present circumstances of the poorer sections of the com- 
munity in Great Britain. Personally, I have always considered that the supreme 
test of a nation’s efficiency was the ability of each generation to hand down greater 
possibilities for those that came after them. 

‘“*You, as members of the British Commonwealth League, cannot disregard 
what is happening in other countries. Russia last year increased its population by 
44 millions. This means that the increase of Russia’s population in 18 months is 
greater than the total population of Australia. The Russian rate of increase was 
25 per 1,000, as against 7.1 per 1,000 in Australia—more than three times Australia’s 
rate of increase. 

‘‘During the first quarter of this year, the departures of British people from 
Australia, eliminating entirely those coming away on holidays, exceeded the 
arrivals by 1,162. In the same period, the excess of Italian arrivals in Australia 
over departures was 328, and of all non-British arrivals, 434. During the year 1934, 
the British departures from Australia exceeded the arrivals by 2,200, whilst the 
non-British arrivals exceeded the departures by 1,400. In this year there were only 
3,718 arrivals in Australia from Great Britain and 5,909 departures. (I am referring 
in each case to permanent arrivals and permanent departures). In the same period, 
the non-British arrivals numbered 3,434 and the departures 1,990. , 

“‘In view of the fact that the great area of Australia has a population consider- 
ably smaller than greater London, these figures cannot be regarded complacently, 
particularly when they are considered in conjunction with the fact that, of recent 
years, the Australian birth rate has been dropping in a way that is positively 
alarming. 

‘‘The position in this country is no better. Statisticians tell us that, in a very 
few years time, population increase will have ceased, and we shall begin to decline. 
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‘‘To-day, Japan, Italy and Germany are stretching out their hands for territory 
in order to accommodate their over-crowded populations. It is idle for Great 
Britain, having obtained through the vision of her statesmen, the courage of her 
sailors and soldiers, and the enterprise of her traders, many of the most desirable 
‘parts of the earth’s surface, to say ‘‘Now the game is over, we want everything to 
remain just as it is.’’ There is a growing recognition of the principle that the only 
sound title to possession of large territory is its effective occupation, and its use, 
not only in the interests of the people of that country, but of mankind at large. 

‘‘Surely a consideration of all these things must emphasise the value of all the 
young lives in this country, and the necessity there is, if our Empire is to endure, 
that we should make the best use of every one of them. It is not my place to discuss 
controversial political issues, but there is one matter on which I find it impossible 
to keep silent. 

‘‘T think it is a disgrace to this country, and to us in Australia, that we have 
not, long ere this, raised the age for school attendance. For many, many years, it 
has been obvious that the development of machinery and of scientific knowledge has 
made easier the production of all requirements; has decreased the necessity for 
purely unskilled labour, and has increased the need for better informed minds and 
more highly skilled hands. This question of raising the school age is one of money, 
just like the matter of establishing and maintaining the Fairbridge Farm Schools. 

‘It is impossible to divorce the Farm School scheme from the general question 
of the improving of the conditions of youth. What is the answer of all Govern- 
ments, when asked to provide the money for these purposes? It is ‘The taxpayer is 
already overburdened; industry is in danger of strangulation, because of the 
impost laid upon it.’ How is that money spent? Partly in paying for the War we 
won—the War that was to end War; partly in paying for the War that we hope will 
not happen, and partly in maintaining in demoralising idleness 2,000,000 of 
people, thrown out of occupation because of the economic disturbances resulting 
from the War. ° 

‘‘We have reached in this country a condition of affairs in which many people, 
able to speak with authority, talk of the mental, moral and physical deterioration 
of some sections of the population, because of long-continued unemployment, and 
the hopelessness of their outlook, and those who have closely investigated conditions 
in the parts of the country most severely affected, say that the deterioration is most 
noticeable in the case of the young men. 

‘‘And this is England; England in the second third of the 2oth century. We 
are told, and I believe it is true, that conditions here are better than in almost any 
country in the world. There may be people who are able to draw consolation from 
the feeling that we are the best of a bad lot, but I think that you will prefer to ally 
yourselves with the dreamers; those who have visions of the possibility of better 
things, and who are prepared, each in their small way—for it is impossible for 
anyone to do very much—to spend and be spent in the hope that those better days 
may come for all the children of men; to ally yourselves with dreamers like Kingsley 
Fairbridge, who saw the possibility of taking children, practically from the gutters, 
and making of them responsible citizens and pillars of the State and the Empire. 
Or, with that other dreamer, who saw the vision of the Golden Year, 5% 

‘“‘When wealth no more shall rest in mounded heaps, 
But smit with freer light 
Shall slowly melt to fatten lower lands, 
When light shall spread and man be liker man - 
Through all the seasons of the Golden Year.’’ 


PALESTINE. 
Mrs. Corbett Ashby having vacated the Chair, 


Mrs. PETHICK LAWRENCE explained that she had been asked to preside over 
this part of the proceedings because she had just returned from a visit to Palestine. 
The Conference was about to turn its attention to a country in which there was no 
unemployment and where, year after year, the Budgets had shown a surplus. In 
1930 the British Government sent out an adviser in the person of Sir John Hope 
Simpson, who, in reporting upon conditions in Palestine, said that the country was 
over-populated and that there was not room for another immigrant. Five years 
ago the population of Palestine was 850,000. Since then it had increased by 350,000, 
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and the country was still most prosperous. At the same time, the speaker did not 
wish to convey the idea that Palestine was a perfect Paradise, for the happy condi- 
tions in that country were under a great menace owing to the fact that the two great 
branches of the Semitic race, the Arab and the Jew, had not come to the point at 
which they could accept and understand each other. Much of that strained relation- 
ship was due to past action of the British Government in that during the War it had 
made specific promises to the Arab and likewise to the Jewish community which, as 
those promises were understood, were completely incompatible. It was impossible 
to keep them. Thus there was on the part of each section of the population a deep 
sense of grievance and of disappointment which |aggravated the position in regard 
to the relationship of the two races concerned. ' One could only hope that in the 
daily living together and in the passage of time those two races would come to live 
together in the way, for instance, in which the British and the Boers had done in 
South Africa. 

Mrs. ISRAEL SIEFF said that Palestine, in relation to its size, was the world’s 
outstanding example of intensive immigration. In 1934 the Jewish immigration 
into Palestine was, roughly, 60,000 to a Jewish population of about 270,000. 
There was also the natural increase in the country, both of the Arab and the Jewish 
population, and considerable immigration of Europeans into Palestine. The cause 
of that acceleration was the situation of the Jewish community in Germany and in 
Central and Eastern Europe, where the only hope for the youth of those countries. 
lay in immigration to Palestine. Women immigrants varied in number from year 
to year; in 1934, the number was probably ten times that of the three previous. 
years. , 

There were three categories of immigration into Palestine: 


(a) Labour Schedule. 

(b) Capitalists with £1,000 or over. 

(c) Special Category: small capitalists with £250 and over, with definite 
profession or trade. . 


The Labour Schedule was fixed by negotiation between the Jewish Agency and 
the Palestine Administration, the Schedule being based on the so-called economic 
distributive capacity of the country. There were, of course, great differences of 
opinion on the part of the Jewish Agency and the Administration as to what that 
capacity was. If one thing had been proved in Palestine it was that expert opinion 
had no relation to human values and that it was human values and human energy 
that counted far more than all the so-called scientific investigation . 

Women entered the country under the Labour Schedule as wives, dependents. 
and relatives. They also were allotted a certain number of certificates as individual 
women, and there was a dispute between the women of the Jewish Agency and the 
Administration, because it was held that there was discrimination. The Women’s. 
International Zionist Conference, recently held in Palestine, passed a resolution 
requesting the Jewish Agency to press the Administration to divide the certificates 
equally between unmarried men and women. As things stood, certificates were 
given to individual women up to the age of 35; to individual men up to the age of 

O. 

As to the category of capitalists with £1,000 or over, there was no discrimina- 
tion, but in regard to those with acapital of £250 and over, with a definite profession 
or trade, there was great discrimination. It was most difficult to obtain certificates. 
for women with a capital of £250. Constant pressure was being brought to bear 
with a view to changing this. - 

Conditions of entry were complicated, because Jewish immigrants came from 
all over the world. There had been set up Palestine Offices run by Committees 
composed of representatives of various local Zionist organizations. A woman 
could be a representative of such bodies, but it was difficult to get women as repre- 
sentatives on committees of that nature. Therefore it had been demanded that the 
Women’s International Zionist organization should have special representatives 
on these committees. 

The Jewish Agency, having obtained certificates from the Administration, 
proceeded to allocate them among the various countries. Then it was the business 
of the Palestine Office to distribute the certificates between all the various organ- 
izations. The difficulty of the task was that there might be only 2,000 certificates. 
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to be distributed among 25,000 people. An endeavour was made to allocate the 
certificates to those regarded as best suited for a into Palestine. Every 
immigrant went through the Palestine Office. 

The immediate reaction of those settling in Palestine was one of extreme joy: 
a going out from darkness into light. They found occupation in agriculture, 
particularly dairy-farming, market-gardening, arboriculture, poultry raising, 
domestic work, building, weaving, knitting, shoe-making, social work, nursing, 
and as factory-hands, saleswomen, dressmakers and milliners. 

Preparatory training before entry into Palestine engaged the attention of all 
concerned with Jewish social questions... Numbers of young people were already 
undergoing preparatory training in various occupations. In Germany facilities for 
immigration were constantly restricted, and in Poland and nearly all Central and 
Eastern European countries, facilities were so limited that the young people had to 
create them. Thus there were thousands in so-called training camps preparing 
themselves as best they could. Every endeavour was being made to organise the 
Hachshara, as preparation prior to going to Palestine was termed. There were no 
Government subsidies. The Women’s International Zionist Conference was 
therefore pressing the Jewish Agency to go out with an appeal to Jewish communi- 
ties throughout the world in order to raise funds for the preparation of youth for 
Palestine. 

In Palestine agricultural training schools had been established for girls, with 
various courses, including domestic science and dietetics. One development during 
the past two years had been the training of youth from 15-17 which had been forced 
upon the organizations concerned as a result of the situation in Germany. In 1934, 
550 boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 17 had been settled in and around the 
agricultural colonies where they were receiving two years’ intensive training. 
During the current year 850 boys and girls would be dealt with who had no future in 
Germany. It was hoped that that experiment might be developed to apply to those 
from Poland and other countries. Girls received the same education and prepara- 
tion as boys, so that they could readily be absorbed as individual units. 

Mrs. Sieff urged the Conference to realize how important was the whole question 
of Jewish immigration and how important it was that Jewish women going into 
Palestine should set up a standard which might influence the women of the East. 

Miss FREDA WHITE (Intelligence Officer on Mandates, League of Nations 
Union) regarded the question of immigration into Palestine as triangular. There 
was the immigrating race, the race already in the country and the race which had to 
administer its affairs. Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations created 
Palestine a sacred trust for the well-being and benefit of its native people, and it 
also contained a clause, which had been completely disregarded, to the effect that 
the ex-Turkish mandated areas had reached a stage of development in which their 
independence could be provisionally recognized, subject to advice by the Mandatory 
As suzerain, Palestine wanted the United States, but their wishes had been abso- 
lutely disregarded. 

Moreover, the Mandate itself opened with a clause which had constantly been 
ignored: 

‘““Whereas the principal Allied Powers have agreed that the Mandatory 
shall be responsible for putting into effect the declaration originally made on 
November 2, 1917, in favour of the establishment in Palestine of a National 
Home for the Jewish people.’’ 


Those two clauses which governed the whole Mandate were absolutely parallel, 
but the unfortunate fact was that they conflicted, because the independence 
promised under Article 22 to the Arab natives of the country could not be given 
when it was also being run as a place for immigration for Jewish Zionist settlers. 
For the Jews the great disappointment was in connection with the establishment of 
Palestine as a National Home, for to many it seemed, that if that were so, it ought’ 
to be a Jewish State. It could not be that, because the position of the Arabs had to 
be safeguarded. The duality of the Mandate was evident in the conflict between 
the Arab and Jewish nationalities, and that created the problem of Palestine. 

It had been reported that while Palestine, relative to its size, was the richest 
country in the world, there was labour shortage for the Jews and destitution border- 
ing on starvation for the large proportion of the Arab fellaheen. The destitution 
of the latter was due to a couple of bad drought years, but ultimately it was due to 
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the fact that because of the Jewish immigration the British Administration had 
never developed Arab agriculture as it would have done in any other colonial area. 
The Arab knew what the British had done for Egypt and that relatively nothing 
had been done for Arab agriculture in Palestine. That, of course, was not the fault 
of the Jews. Great Britain had followed the policy of laisser faive, because it 
seemed that the easiest way to deal with the problem was to do nothing. Naturally 
the immigrant race and the native race tried to attain their aims by every means 
in their power. The Arabs struggled against Jewish immigration, and for legisla- 
tion which would leave at least a reserve of land immutably in the hands of the 
Arabs, as was done in every other colony. But that was refused. 

The Jews, on the other hand, concentrated on acquiring land, because a Jewish 
National Home without its roots in the soil would be meaningless. Both points of 
view were inevitable and natural and, from the point of view of people who held 
them, right. 

The third side in the triangle, the British Mandatory Administration, was 
open to severe criticism, not the officials on the spot but the Home Government, 
for it had never really had a policy in Palestine.. The vague phrase about the 
absorptive capacity of the land, which was made to diminish and expand from year 
to year according to temporary circumstances, was not a policy. It was a kind of 
empiricism which created as well as aggravated the difficulty of the situation and 
the bitterness of feeling in the country. It would have been far easier at the begin- 
ning to have had a policy. That was almost impossible now. 

Where lay the hope in such a situation? Probably in the character of the two 
races in Palestine, who were, in some ways, surprisingly like each other. Ina 
sense they had a similar history, for, while the Arabs had been enslaved to the 
Turks, the Jews had been enslaved to some of the races that ruled them. Therefore 
both races bore the stigmata of slavery and it would be two or three generations 
before those stigmata were removed. The greatest obstacle was that both com- 
_ Munities were incapable of seeing each other’s point of view. All their sense of 
public feeling was concentrated on their own families, their own people, their own 
religion. The present generation would not grow out of that. But the good points 
of the two races were also very much alike. Both Arab and Jewish communities 
were intensely alive; they were both intellectual races; they both had great religious 
capacity. It might be through the younger generation of these peoples who had 
come out of slavery into relative liberty that the problem in Palestine might be 
solved. 


Mrs. MontGomery (British Commonwealth League) asked whether the 
difficulty arising from the triangle would be solved if the Government gave more 
help to the Arabs in Transjordania. The Arabs were lazy agriculturists. 


Miss WHITE replied that such help was already given. She strongly denied 
that the Arabs were lazy agriculturists; their methods were, however, medieval. 


Asked by Mrs. RISCHBIETH if there was any difficulty in exporting the produce 
of Palestine, Mrs. SteFF replied that the exports consisted mainly of citrus fruits. 
Palestine was in an unfortunate position in that it suffered from discrimination in 
customs and taxes. Great Britain could not prevent this unless it obtained permis- 
sion from the League of Nations. Exports were increasing, but as long as Palestine 
remained a country of immigration with capital flowing in, it would be mainly a 
country of import rather than export. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. JUNE 18th. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The PRESIDENT (Mrs, Corbett Ashby) paid a tribute of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion to colleagues who did the work from one Annual Council Meeting and one 
Annual Conference to another. 

She read again the cable from Miss Daisy Solomon in South Africa: ‘‘All 
success to the Conference.’’ Miss Solomon’s work was so quietly and so graciously 
done, that it was difficult for any except her fellow-committee members to realize 
the enormous amount of time and devotion she gave the League. In a long letter, 
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she explained that she was making many new contacts for the League in South 
Africa. Its connections with that country should be much strengthened by the 
fact that Miss Solomon was acting as its ambassador. 

The League was tremendously indebted to the untiring service of the Chairman 
of Committee, Mrs. Guy Innes, who was always ready to do any work, whether 
called upon at the last moment or given due notice. It would be difficult to tell 
briefly how many different kinds of service Mrs. Innes was prepared to undertake. 

Miss Ruby Rich must be thanked for a great deal of constructive and thoughtful 
work. 

To have someone like Miss Rich and Miss Collisson, who were not only inter- 
ested in the administrative side, but who thought what the League had to do next, 
gave the League much of its vitality and value. 

Mrs. Sadd Brown as Treasurer and Mrs. Stedman were always ready to help. 
That perfectly delightful pair, mother and daughter, assisted in every way possible. 
Theirs was the task which received least thanks, and yet it enabled the whole of the 
work to go on. 

All would wish to unite in thanking Miss Todhunter, the Secretary, who 
carried on the day-by-day work, and Miss Una Marson, who had given the extra 
help so badly needed for the three months preceding the Annual Council Meeting. 

The year’s work of the British Commonwealth League was to a large extent 
summarised by the resolutions put forward for the consideration of the Conference. 
Behind all the resolutions there lay a tremendous amount of work which had to be 
carried on without pause. 

Mrs. Corbett Ashby continued: I would like to give you my idea of how the 
work of the League fits in to the very great problem which we all, men and women, 
as citizens have to face. We are all under the influence of the intense loyalty 
shown to the King and the whole-hearted and unanimous enjoyment of the Jubilee, 
not only in this country, where it had necessarily its peak, but throughout the 
Dominions. That extraordinary spontaneous national and Imperial rejoicing stood 
out the more clearly, because of its gloomy background; in fact, it was probably 
the general anxiety that heightened the determination of the rank and file here and 
overseas to throw aside their anxiety in order to express this common loyalty and 
common devotion to the Commonwealth. But properly taken it must be regarded 
as an inspiration to further service. 

The impression abroad given by that spontaneous rejoicing and the admirable 
self-discipline shown by our wonderful political stability is one of immense 
significance. I do not mean, of course, that the country is unanimously behind any 
Government, because that would mean political stagnation or Fascism. What I 
mean is, that from practically no quarter does there come any suggestion for 
altering the Constitution by revolutionary means. We showed self-discipline. 
There was no clash of class, but there was returning confidence and a certain amount 
of improved trade. That has created a tremendous impression abroad, but there 
also seems to me to lie on the British Commonwealth, and especially on the United. 
Kingdom, which after all takes the lead in foreign policy, all the responsibility 
given by a unique chance of leadership in foreign affairs. The question for every 
thoughtful man and woman is: Are we going to take up this challenge and’ lead in 
foreign affairs in a way which our unique strength gives us the opportunity to do? 

The outstanding problem, as we realize from any speech, either of the new — 
Prime Minister, or Mr. Eden, or the other members of the present Cabinet, is that 
of achieving collective security. All the Ministers speak of it in rather vague and 
loose terms, and what I think we have the right to demand is: What are the practical 
steps which they intend to take in order to carry out that ideal of pooled resources 

-for the purpose of achieving collective security ? 

We are given no indication as to what increased commitments on collective 
security imply. When the subject has been spoken of at Geneva as the aim of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and the association of nations in the Covenant, 
the aim has always been to limit and decrease the need for national armaments by 
building up a system under which one country could rely upon help from another. 
That has been the aim up to the last two months, but we now see that the stand for 
collective security is used in practice as an excuse for a new race in armaments, and 
especially a new race in armaments in the air. 

What I think we must deplore is that whereas three years ago the problem of 
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limiting and reducing Air Forces would have been extremely simple because there 
were so few great Air Forces in the world, the delay in grasping that problem and 
bringing it to any kind of solution means that the world to- -day is faced not only with 
a large increase in the air armaments of the Great Powers, but by a far larger 
number of countries who are already aspiring to be great air powers. The request 
to us to withhold judgment until our Air Force is equal to the strongest air force in 
the world simply means, if nothing is done meanwhile, that the problem will be 
infinitely more difficult of solution at the end of another period. 

The key to collective security to which our attention is being called day by day 
in every paper of every shade of opinion is, of course, the control of civil aviation. 
And yet the United Kingdom has opposed the only practical schemes put forward 
to the Air Commission, as put forward by Spain and France, and has put forward no 
other constructive proposal of any kind; indeed, far from substituting other pro- 
posals, Great Britain has sent an official request to the Chairman of the Air Com- 
mission that the Air Commission should not meet. If control of civil aviation is the 
key which can alone achieve collective security and stop this mad race in arma- 
ments, then it is a very grave responsibility to prevent a meeting of the only 
international body that is competent to discuss the subject. 

The world is becoming rapidly divided between the colossal air powers who are 
engaged in this race in armaments and the rest of the countries who, of necessity 
entirely outclassed in the air, are lying absolutely helpless. 

The next problem into which we must fit all our work is that of the conservation 
of democracy; and again if we can show that political stability in this country is 
stronger than in any other, then we are again making our contribution of leadership 
to the world. But the tendency, which I noted last year, of destroying democracy 
is still continuing. Personal liberty has almost completely disappeared in both 
Germany and Italy. Recently it was announced that all workers in Italy should be 
given a Saturday half-holiday, and at the same time it was laid down that all 
~workers enjoying the compulsory half-holiday on Saturday should report at the 
Fascist headquarters, in order that their Saturday afternoon might be profitably 
and culturally spent. And in a small town which I happen to know in North Italy, 
all letters posted at Christmas were required to be posted open, in order that the 
contents should be read without the letter being destroyed, as would otherwise be 
the case. 

We feel terribly far from that, but actually in this country there is the menace 
of an attack on democracy from two quarters. First of all, very much greater 
powers are being given to the Police to control the activities of the ordinary peaceful 
‘citizen. Under cover of a fear of Communism, powers are being given not only 
under the Incitement to Disaffection Act but also locally to the Chief Constables, 
which do seriously diminish the right that English people have enjoyed for centuries 
of free speech and free writing. We know how constantly matter to be printed is 
being altered at the request of the printers, in order that the latter may escape any 
possibility of attack under the new Police Regulations. 

The old offences in this country were simply obscenity, profanity, and incite- 
ment of troops to mutiny. It will be generally agreed that those are still offences, 
though the opinion on what is obscene and profane varies greatly from generation 
to generation. But now the possession of pamphlets, writings or books, will give 
the right of search, on suspicion, in any private house or of any private person. 
That we ought to consider not only as citizens but as women, because we must 
remember that women will always be the greatest victims in any State where there 
is any attack on personal liberty and personal freedom, and that in a planned 
controlled society, unless we take very great care, woman will not be planned and 
controlled by herself but by others. I think we can see from evidences around us 
that the more controlled in his life the average man is, the more necessary it is for 
him, in order to maintain his self-respect, that he should bully someone else. The 
handiest person to bully is, naturally, the woman in his family or class or State. 
Therefore, I do feel that this tendency to control by the State of the individual is a 
very direct attack upon the liberties and individual personality of women, and as 
such should be fought by us, for a woman’s place in society ought to be chosen by 
her and not dictated by men. 

The two ideals can best be expressed by country or State. When we use the 
phrase ‘‘I vow to thee, my Country,’’ here Country stands for the great idea of the 
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nation, home and family, whose head is the King; the lovely countryside, the 
towns, now in many cases idle, the whole happiness and energy of the people. The 
State, on the other hand, surely stands now for the rigid machinery of Government 
control, the subordination of the happiness of the individual in each generation to 
something indefinite but terribly ironlike and rigid, the continuation of the State. 

Do not think I am standing with my head in the clouds when I speak of these 
greater issues, because it seems to me that each one of our resolutions has to be 
thought of fundamentally as fitting into our conception of what a free State should 
be, remembering that to us women belongs the care of the race and the care, to a 
very great extent, of the spiritual values of each generation. 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 
Miss HELEN BAILLIE moved: 


‘‘The British Commonwealth League welcomes the publication of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the treatment of aborigines in Western 
Australia, and will watch with great interest the Government’s plans for 
carrying out the Commissioner’s recommendations relating to Protectorships, 
additional and permanent reserves, sex relationship penalties, native courts, 
training and education of half castes and the greatly needed medical reforms, 
especially dealing with leprosy and venereal disease.’’ 


Miss Baillie said: I am glad of the opportunity of giving a brief survey of 
Aboriginal problems, dealing especially with the evil effect of white settlement on 
Aboriginal women. There is in Australia at present a more enligh'ened public 
opinion towards the aborigines, and since the last Conference several important 
events have taken place, one of these being the appointment, by the West Australian 
Government, of a Royal Commission to investigate reports of ill-treatment of 
natives in that State. 

In the West Australian Hansard of August 29th, 1933, we read that statements 
had been made by responsible people which brought discredit on the Government 
and therefore these statements should be investigated. 

Reference is made to many sources, amongst them being the papers read at the 
last two conferences of the British Commonwealth League (see page 640). The 
League is to be congratulated on the part it is playing in educating public opinion. 
The Royal Commission has now finished its work and the Royal Commissioner, 
Mr. Mosley, has issued a report with many excellent recommendations. 

A summary of this report appeared in The West Australian for March 13th. 

The West Australian Government has been considering the Report and it 
appears almost certain that they will authorise a medical inspection of all natives 
of the North, because of the alleged prevalence of leprosy and venereal disease. 


History of the Race. 


The Aborigines are a nomadic race at the stone age period of culture, and are 
thought to be of Caucasian origin. In their natural state their time is largely taken 
up with hunting and the making of weapons for procuring food. 

They have a social culture which is bound up with the soil, and each tribe has 
its own territory containing special sanctuaries associated with their tribal 
ancestors. Here the spirits of the dead are thought to return and become the 
unborn spirits of future generations. 

As amongst all non-Christian peoples, women hold a very inferior position and 
have to conform to tribal customs imposed by the men, though, as Professor Elkin 
points out, all customs are based on the social or economic life of the people, and 
should not be changed until something higher has been put in their place. Marriage 
can take place only between certain sections of the tribe. Polygamy is practised, 
and young girls are betrothed, often before birth, to old men who claim them at 
adolescence. Young men can get a bride only by intrigue or capture, and this leads 
to tribal fights. When a man dies his wives are divided among the next of kin. 
Wives are sometimes exchanged by men of different tribes or given as a Pane 
offering after a fight. 

When white settlers came the Aboriginal men were often ready to lend thea 
wives for payment in tobacco or other commodities. This, however, was not always 
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the case, and many natives fought bravely for their wives. Most of the so-called 
“murders’’ of whites have been caused through the latter taking native women. 

The disastrous effect of white settlement on the natives can be summed up as 
follows: . 


1. Natives have been deliberately shot and poisoned. The Tasmanian is now 
extinct except for a few half castes, who have been transferred to an 
adjacent small island. 


The occupation of land has driven away native game and destroyed 
sanctuaries and tribal culture, causing the disintegration of tribes. 
Apart from actual brutality, there has been a total lack of understanding 
of the native mind by the majority of the settlers, or recognition of the 
rights of the native as a human being. 


3. Disease and under nourishment have brought about a great decrease in the 
full-bloods. Tuberculosis, pneumonia and influenza account for many 
deaths. Just recently a severe malaria epidemic in the north of West 
Australia swept off many natives. There is a great deal of venereal 
disease, and leprosy is on the increase. The latest Commonwealth Report 
gives the numbers of full-bloods as only 54,848. In 1932 the figure given 
was 59,719. There has thus been a decrease of 5,000 within the last year. 


4. It is not true to say the natives are bound to die out, for at Mission and 
Government settlements where they are properly cared for, the birth rate 
exceeds the death rate. But unless prompt measures are taken to save 
them, the race must inevitably become extinct. 


NO 


5. The mating between white men and aboriginal women has resulted in a 
large half-caste population, though this is due in part to the marriage 
between half-castes themselves. According to the latest Commonwealth 
Census, the number of half-castes is now 19,000. 


Far more should be done for these coloured people, in order that they may 
become useful members of the Community. In Western Australia the condition of 
the majority is deplorable. In the South they are living under appalling conditions 
of poverty and squalor. The children receive no education and their condition is 
worse than that of bush natives. 

Given the right environment and training, these people can become useful 
citizens. A few months ago, some Victorian half-castes, both men and women, 
organised a deputation to the Minister of the Interior and asked for Parliamentary 
representation for the Aboriginal race. The Governments of the various States have 
from the first proclaimed tracts of land as reserves for the Aborigines, but these have 
often been reserves in name only. 

We have a recent illustration of this. Not long ago gold was discovered on a 
reserve in Northern Territory, though, according to Jaw, prospectors had no right 
to enter a reserve. Gold mining has been started and the natives given other 
ground, which had no sacred traditions for the tribe, and no proper water supply. 

The Government also appoints protectors, but many of these protectors are 
members of the Police Force with no training in the understanding of natives. The 
natives are naturally afraid of the police, whom they always associate with punish- 
ment, for they are Prosecutors as well as Protectors. 

’ Good work is being done on the Missions of various denominations. Here the 
natives are gradually trained to settle, and are raised from the status of a nomadic, 
to that of a pastoral and agricultural people. The children are given a simple 
education, and the result of Christian influence is shewn in their lives. The 
Missions could, however, do better work if they had increased grants from the 
Government, especially towards education. 

Many people feel that the only effective way by which a Reserve can be kept 
inviolate is by the establishment of a Mission Station thereon. I have been in 
several missions and was much impressed by two I visited in Queensland. 

Here one sees the people in their neat little homes, which they have built 
themselves. At Yarrabah I saw the natives at work at the saw mill. The overseer 
was a half-caste and the engineer a full-blood. He had his engineer’s certificate and 
was a man of high character. I rode out to one of the outlying settlements, where 
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one saw picturesque homes and well-cultivated gardens. The people grow sweet 
potatoes, cotton and tobacco. Cocoanut palms and bananas give a tropical air to 
the scenery. We spoke to a most attractive half-caste girl, whose husband is the 
leader in this settlement, and who takes the daily service in the little church. 

The Government has also settlements which vary in results. Of these the 
industrial missioners in Queensland are the most advanced, while the Government 
cattle stations in Western Australia are doing good work. 

Let us turn to the comprehensive Report of Mr. Mosley, Royal Commissioner 
for Western Australia, who, in the course of his investigations, travelled a distance 
of 14,000 miles. 

A great number of the recommendations are excellent and if put into practice 
should lead to a great advance in the welfare of the native and coloured population 
of Western Australia. It is, however, only fair to say, that many of the recom- 
mendations have already been advocated by the Chief Protector, Mr. Neville, but 
have never been acted on by the Government on the plea of lack of finance. Mr. 
Mosley repeatedly emphasises the love of the bush native for his own country and 
the cruelty of transferring him to any other neighbourhood. On pastoral properties 
(cattle and sheep stations) Mr. Mosley says natives are living under conditions 
which approach their natural life. They suffer no hardship through the non-pay- 
ment of wages in money. He found no cases of cruelty and he did not consider that 
there was anything of the nature of slavery or forced labour, as the Aboriginal was 
free to work or not as he liked. It is only in the Kimberleys that natives are not 
paid. Mr. Mosley is very dissatisfied with the existing medical facilities for the 
natives and makes important recommendations in that respect. 


Some of his recommendations are: 


1. The appointment of Divisional Protectors and the abolition of Police 
Protectors. 


2. An additional Reserve in the north, and that all existing reserves should 
be permanent, to be used exclusively for Aborigines. 


3. The establishment of a native court for the trial of uncivilized natives, 
and extensive recommendations for Medical Service for the natives. 


These recommendations are as follows: 
{a) A complete examination of natives for leprosy and venereal disease. 


(b) The establishment of clinics and a leper station and accommodation for 


the treatment of natives at all Hospitals in neighbourhoods where natives 
are located. 


(c) A Medical fund for the natives, to which employers should contribute. 


These are important recommendations, and it is to be hoped the Commonwealth 
Government will give Western Australia financial assistance to get them carried 
out. It is strange that Mr. Mosley has not advocated the appointment of women 
Protectoys, at any rate in the more settled areas. 

This has been repeatedly recommended by all societies working for the 
Aborigines, and was recently requested by the half-caste women of Broome, in a 
petition they presented to the Commissioner himself. Women protectors would 
be of great value at such towns as Broome and Derby. P 

Women protectors, who had a vocation for the work, especially if they were 
trained nurses, would be of great service, not only to the natives, but they would 
be a great influence for good in the ‘‘out Back.’’ With regard to moral abuses the 
‘Commissioner speaks out strongly. He says: 


“Tt is vegvettable that my investigations have satisfied me that in certain 
parts of the North intercourse between the white man and aboriginal woman exists 
to a degvee which is as amazing as it is undesirable . . 


‘‘As a social condition of the native woman it is deplorable. The law in its 
present form must be amended, and administered with the greatest severity in order 
to minimise, if not eradicate, this lamentable feature of the North.’ 

He advocates severe penalties for sex relationships, but, he points out, that 
far more can be done by public opinion than by the law, for it is one thing to know 
that cohabiting takes place and another thing to prove it ina Court. A well-known 
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Chief Protector once said: ‘‘The influence of one good woman is of more value than 
all the Acts of Parliament.’’ 


Miss CHAVE COLLIssoN, in seconding the motion, explained that the attitude 
of the British Commonwealth League to the report was conditioned by the fact that 
it had not been possible to collect information as to the definite attitude taken up 
by the affiliated societies in Australia upon which it would be necessary to rely for 
comment upon features of the report which might be regarded with doubt. The 
motion before the Conference merely meant that the League welcomed the report 
but reserved judgment. 


Miss Barry (St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance) moved as an amendment: 


‘‘Provided that nothing in these recommendations shall be held to sanc- 
tion or permit any exceptional periodic and compulsory examination of women 
or any class or group of women for venereal disease, and that the Aboriginal 
or half-caste women shall not under any pretext of health or morals be sub- 
jected to special venereal disease regulations other than those equally applied 
to all Aboriginals or half-castes, male or female.’ 


Miss NINA BoyLeE (National Women Citizen’s Association) seconded, and 
Mrs. MAcGREGOR Ross supported the amendment. 
The motion was carried with the additional paragraph. 


Mrs RIscHBIETH, O B.E., J.P. (Australian Federation of Women Voters), 
then moved: 


‘‘The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled presses upon 
its affiliated societies and other Australian groups working for a progressive 
policy towards aboriginals the necessity for concerted action in the direction 
of a National Policy to deal with aboriginal matters. It further urges them to 
examine and compare the various State Laws and Ordinances relating to sex 
relationships between white men and aboriginal women in order to prepare a 
basis for the application of a National Policy in regard to this issue.’’ 


Mrs. Rischbieth congratulated the League on its work in focussing public 
opinion on the problems of the Backward Races. 


She said: It was pointed out to the Royal Commission on Aborigines which 
sat in Western Australia last year that the whole of Australia owed a debt of repara- 
tion to the aborigines, but under present conditions three States had practically no 
responsibility in the matter while four Governments were left to shoulder practically 
the whole burden of the 70,000 natives and half-castes known to exist in Australia. 
These four were the Commonwealth Government, and those of West Australia, 
South Australia and Queensland. 

The Australian Federation of Women Voters supported the formation of a 
federal scheme under which all States should share the moral and financial respon- 
sibility. There was at present no consistency in the treatment of the natives. 

The States containing the largest number of aboriginal inhabitants were com- 
pelled to spend a large sum on administration and relief. The cost for West Australia 
was over {1 a year for each native, while Queensland expended £3 per head. 

' The Chief Protector for West Australia emphasised that the amount provided 
in that State should be doubled. This would place a heavy burden on a sparsely 
populated State. 

Mrs. Rischbeith cited discrepancies in the laws of the various States dealing 
with people of a single race. In West Australia, for instance, it was an offence 
for any male person other than an aboriginal to co-habit with any female aboriginal 
not his wife. No mention was made of half-caste women. The South Australian 
and Queensland Acts did not provide a penalty in either case. The Northern 
Territory Ordinances provided a heavy penalty for the white man and for the 
aboriginal woman. 

At the period when the federation of Australia was being considered, the 
States had not absolute authority over the aborigines. In theory the Imperial 
Government always reserved a certain amount of responsibility to itself. 

In West Australia, at the time of Federation, the natives weve under Imperial 
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Control, vested in a Board appointed by the Governor without reference to the 
“State Administration. 

The problem of the aborigines has increased rapidly of recent years, largely 
owing to modern means of transport and communication. 

Public interest in the welfare of the natives is very active to-day and there isa 
growing demand for national responsibility, without prejudice to the general 
question of ‘‘enlarging the powers of the Commonwealth.’’ 

The Aborigines’ Friends’ Association (Incorp.) of Adelaide recently issued a 
Report entitled ‘‘The Aborigines—A Commonwealth Problem and Responsibiliy.’’ 
This is comprehensive and practical and has received wide publicity and support. 

Mrs. Rischbeith believed that a national policy to deal more adequately with 
‘this problem would not be long delayed. 

Mrs. JOHN JONES, J.P. (Victorian Women Citizens’ Movement) seconded the 
motion. 

Mrs. Jones declared that Mr. Mosley’s report threw a powerful floodlight upon 
the urgent need for the Commonwealth Government to co-operate with the States in 
drawing up a National Policy. This should cover terms of employment, education, 
treatment in sickness, trial and punishment for crime. These matters had been 
reported upon by the Commissioner as follows :—In the Northern Division of West 
Australia (where about 2,000 natives are employed on cattle and sheep stations) no 
money wages are paid, but food, clothes, blankets, and shelter are provided for 
families, and medical attention, ‘‘where practicable.’’ 

; A five shilling permit allows employment of one native; £2 allows any number. 
Mr. Mosley finds no fault with the continuance of this system, but advises that 
employers should be asked to state the number of natives employed and possibly 
give their names. South of the Kimberleys it has been the custom for the last 
twenty years to pay employees and ‘‘All agree it is now too late to alter.’’ Still 
further south the natives of the Murchison District speak better English, are better 
station hands, and the women make competent domestic servants. ‘‘The men are 
all paid wages and here the system works well.’’ 

It will seem that no new principle has been evolved by the Commissioner for 
future progress for the employed native in West Australia. As heretofore the 
employer, to the exclusion of the employee, will have the right to decide whether 
money wages shall be paid, and without reference to the quality or quantity of 
work done. In the case of women, even of ‘‘competent domestic servants,’ the 
Commissioner makes no mention at all of wages. 

This omission emphasises the need of conferring with other States, where 
natives are employed, in order to compare wages and formulate a National wage 
policy. The Federal Government is in a position to furnish a basis for discussion, 
because ic has lately enacted a minimum weekly cash wage of five shillings, for all 
native employees. 

On the subject of leprosy, the Commissioner says, ‘‘I recommend with all 
possible emphasis that an immediate investigation of the matter from a medical 
point of view be made by some independent authority’’ ; but surely with leprosy 
ranging through North Queensland and Federal Territory this is the moment for 
the Scates concerned to co-operate with the Federal Government in securing outside 
help to deal with the matter throughout Australia, especially as West Australia has 
established a precedence, in already having handed over a number of lepers to the 
care and control of the Federal Government at Darwin. 

As to relations between white men and black women, the property status of the 
native woman in her tribal life had compensations, but her liability to be lent to the 
white man without her consent brought nothing but evil in its train, including the 
bitter problem of the half-caste. Of the half-white children in the South, the 
Commissioner paints an unforgettable picture. He says: ‘‘Apart from the work 
being done by a few missionaries, the care of the half-caste child is hopelessly 
inefficient. . . . These children . . . live in a hut worse by far than the 
kennel some people would provide for their dogs, whole families (of blacks) of nine 
or ten being huddled together in abject squalor, with no beds to lie on, all sleeping 
together in one hut, . . . and intimate maiters of sex relationship become, in 
the minds of the young, details of such minor importance that one is not surprised to 
find the girls at an early age having children of their own.’’ 

Of the problem of the contact of white men with black women, Mr. Mosley 
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speaks with commendable frankness and conviction, and urges that the law in its 

present form must be amended, and the amended law administered with the greatest 

Se yrie in order to minimise, if not eradicate, this lamentable feature in the 
orth. 

Mrs. Jones concluded: ‘‘With all the emphasis possible, I desire to ask the 
women in Australia, and especially upon those who are leaders of thought in public 
questions, to support Mr. Mosley in bringing about the amendment of the law which 
he advocates, to ameliorate the condition of utter serfdom which is the lot of most 
detribalised native girls and women, not only in West Australia, but wherever 
whites are in process of occupying the age-old hunting grounds of the blacks. The 
creation of public opinion in favour of the freedom of the person of the black woman 
is surely the primary duty of the women of Australia. A movement to create a 
national basis for an equal law in this matter all over Australia would pave the way 


for the consideration of a national policy for many other urgent problems relating 
to the welfare of Australian aboriginals.’’ 


The motion was carried. 
The following was carried without discussion, amid applause: 


‘The Conference heartily congratulates the societies concerned upon the 
part they have played in securing a Royal Commission enquiry and report upon 
aboriginal affairs in Western Australia. The League will await with interest 
the action of the societies in regard to the recommendations of the Commis- 


sioner, especially with reference to the interests of aboriginal women and 
girls.’’ 


GOLD COAST. 


Mr. OFrori ATTA (Gold Coast) said: The subject of ‘‘the Women of the Gold 
Coast’’ is so vast that it is almost impossible for me to be able to do justice to it in 
the time at our disposal. All I hope to do, therefore, is to stimulate discussion and 
to throw light on certain aspects by the question. I feel, moreover, that a Gold 
Coast woman speaking in this subject would have a better chance than I of conveying 
to you the same message. 

The subject of the status of women in Africa in general is one that appears to 
have a particular attraction for many foreign writers on African peoples, their 
laws and customs. As with all popular subjects these have been improperly 
handled. A great many of these writers see our women perform certain duties 
which in a European society may be considered menial. They observe men keep- 
ing their seats while women are standing, they see the men behave in a certain way 
towards the woman and they jump to the conclusion that in our society women 
occupy a position of complete inferiorty. 

Let us then consider the position of women in relation to certain institutions 
in the hope of bringing out the part that women play in the Gold Coast. It is not 
my concern in this talk to defend or attack any custom. Iam here this afternoon to 
try to give some African points of view on questions likely to interest people of 
your education and civilisation. 

The marriage customs are apt to baffle many foreigners. When a couple 
decide to get married and the consent of their families is given, they are automatic- 
ally considered engaged. To effect a legal marriage, the man’s family pays a sum 
of money to the women’s family. This money is called Head-Money or as many 
Europeans prefer to call it, Bride-wealth or Bride-price. It is returnable to the 
man’s family on dissolution of the marriage. The head-money is interpreted by 
foreigners as an indication of the sale of the woman. Such an idea is foreign to the 
spirit of our customs. 

The firs: point to remember is that the word for marriage in the African langu- 
age is free from any such insinuation. The word means a “‘long journey.’’ 

Again, the amount paid depends not upon the social value or the beauty of the 
woman, as many people try to teach, but on the social position of the man and the 
circumstances of the girl’s marriage. A family may take advantage of the social 
position or other feminine attractions of their daughter to make extortionate de- 
mands. But this is an exception to the general rule. ‘‘The love of money is the 
root of all evil,’’ but we all like to have the tree growing in our garden. 

The saying in the Gold Coast is that he who sleeps near the fire knows how much 
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or how little the heat torments him. The English equivalent being that he who 
wears the shoes knows exactly where they pinch. The family realizes that marriage 
is a long journey upon which the couple embark together. Therefore, although in 
a few instances family pressure is brought upon the girl to accept the choice of the 
family, yet in many cases the parents realise the importance of making the girl’s 
consent an essential factor to the marriage contract. 


Mr. I. H. DRIBERG in the journal of the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures writes: ‘‘We are apt to overlook the fact that mutual attrac- 
tion plays as large a part in determining marriage with us (that is Europeans) 
as with them (African). There is no question of the dominant male buying his un- 
willing bride.’’ 

The woman as well as the man has the power and the right to ask for divorce. 
And although divorce is easy to get, dissolutions of marriage are not frequent. 
Quarrels between the man and wife are very often settled by the two families con- 
cerned and the fact that the head-money is returnable after divorce compels the 
woman in every instance to think carefully before she asks for divorce or before she 
behaves in such a way as to give the husband the opportunity to divorce her. 

The sentiment expressed in this quotation from the Bible— 


‘*Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife and they shall be one flesh.’ ’— 
is absent to a considerable degree from our marriage life. 


The woman still maintains her family name and her family connections. 
The wife is allowed to have her own property and her private income which she 
can use as she likes. And it is not rare to find the wife the creditor of the husband. 

Although polygamy is allowed, we must not make the mistake of thinking 
that promiscous relationships are countenanced. Every marriage, to be valid , must 
be approved by custom and law. Although polygamy is allowed it is not compul- 
sory that every man should have more than one wife. From the point of view of 
the women, we can safely say that under polygamy they have more time to look 
after their own property and to educate their own children, for the work in the 
household is divided among the wives. 

From the point of view of the society, polygamy and, of course, the strong organ- 
ization by the family have contributed largely to the complete absence of prosti- 
tution in the Gold Coast until quite recently. It is necessary to remember that the 
growth of prostitution comes from the weakening of organised family life through 
Christianity substituting monogamy for polygamy. 

Let us now consider the family. The essential point to keep in mind under 
this head is the fact that among most of the tribes of the Gold Coast descent is 
traced not through the father but through the mother. In this talk I shall use 
‘‘family’’ in a special sense to mean the group of people who trace their descent 
through a common female ancestor. The fact that descent is traced through the 
woman means that the woman in the family, from the point of view of the family, 
is the only productive member; she alone can increase the size of the family. 
There is always a council in whi h the elderly members (both women and men) sit 
to discuss matters affecting the family. There is also, as arule, a smaller council, 
composed of women, who sit to think out suggestions for the better running of the 
family and for the correcting of the ways of living of the men. The women enjoy as 
much respect, and their opinions have the same weight as those of the male member. 
A woman who satisfactorily performs her share of the work in the home or in the state 
is held in just as high esteem as a man carrying out his share. 

When we come to speak of the state we find that the state is modelled on the 
pattern of the family. Here the woman plays an equally important part. She is 
eligible for almost all the important offices. She is barred from a few not because 
she is socially considered inferior, but because of certain religious disqualifications. 
The occupant of the highest office in the State, the King, is officially nominated by 
the Queen-Mother, who is usually the oldest female member of the royal family. 
And in default of a male heir the Queen-Mother or any other woman member of 
the royal family may become Queen. In such a case the same respec. and loyalty 
is due from her subjects. 

In the state of Akim Abuakwa in the Gold Coast, of which Sir Nana Ofori 
Atta is paramount chief, the occupant of the throne in 1817 was a woman. The 
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historians describe her as the ‘‘first Queen and one of the greatest rulers of Akim 
Abuakwa.’’ 

Let us consider the effect of western education on the status of women in the 
Gold Coast. The early Missions, which introduced western knowledge did not, 
unfortunately, encourage the education of women to the same extent as that of 
boys. Whilst the boys were allowed to go up to standard seven and the higher 
schools; the girls’ education in many cases had to stop at Standard Three. It is also 
true to say that this suited the parents very well. An overwhelming majority of 
the families in the Gold Coast do not keep domestic servants, and therefore, they 
needed their daughters to help them in the domestic work. The girls therefore 
lagged behind considerably in the new educational progress. Now High Schools, 
and Achimota, that great institution for co-education, have opened up splendid 
opportunities for girls, and it is consoling to find that they are making good use of 
their chances. According to Rev. C. F. Andrewes’ impression of the Gold Coast 
published some time ago in the Manchester Guardian there are more girls in Achimota 
than boys. 

With regard to the right to vote for, and the right to be elected a member of 
our Legislative Council, the idea of equality of both sexes is maintained. In our 
own Council there are nine African members. Six of these are elected by the Prov- 
incial Councils, that is, the Councils of Chiefs. Unfortunately at this time there is 
no woman paramount chief. The other three are the municipal members. The 
qualification to vote and to be elected is a property qualification in Accra, one of 
the three municipal towns, there are more women voters, because women are the 
principal property owners. I must, however, remark that since we had our fran- 
chise in 1925, no woman has ever been elected. But we must not run away with 
the idea that this is so because the women are considered inferior. Unfortunately 
for them, their standard of education, as we have already learnt, has been in the 
past low, and in this Council the official language is English. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. . 


Dealing with the West Indian Woman, Dr. JosIAH OLDFIELD said: I want to 
recommend to those of you who are past fifty years, and that will come to some of 
you.in about ten years, to spend your holidays, especially from January to March, 
in a land where you can get vitamins in your food and add years to your life. I 
have done that. I speak of the island of Jamaica in the British West Indies. 
An English visitor feels quite at home here as there is the same language and culture 
as in this country. 

In years gone by Jamaica was settled in by thousands of Negroes and whites. 
The Negroes came from all parts of Africa. Some of them were the lowest of the 
low and some were the descendants of great and splendid African men and women— 
women like the Queen of Sheba—wise, brave, courageous women. It was often 
felt at that time that because a woman was black she was necessarily a low type of 
character. This was far from the truth. But all the African men and women who 
were brought to Jamaica had one thing in common—they were all slaves. They 
had no rights. They were beasts of burden and the women were beasts of pleasure 
to the slave owners and the sons of the slave owners. There was no possibility of 
the advancement of the Negroes socially morally or intellectually. The example 
set by the planters was degrading and the slaves themselves were degraded in ways 
too hideous to be described. 

-I ask you to have no sympathy with English women who go to Jamaica and 
return to tell you of the immorality of the Negro workers in that country. They 
ought to go there in sack-cloth and ashes to atone for the sins of their ancestors 
against these people—white men and women who were kinder to their dogs and 
their horses than they were to the slaves. These white women in their uncharitable 
and selfish hearts would perpetuate the sins of their fathers. 

The most interesting class of people in this island is that large and growing 
population of Coloured people. They are descended on the one hand from some of 
the finest sires of England, noblemen of Scotland and aristrocrats of Spain, and 
innocent young negro women in the clutches of slavery. If you were to listen to 
some of these men and women and forget their colour you would feel] that you were 
with some of the finest men and women of this country. But the burden of their 
past weighs heavily upon them. They suffer from an inferiority complex. 
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In addition to the finest types of English, Irish and Scottish men who went out 
to these islands there were also rogues and vagabonds, convicts and all imaginable 
failures who were sent out to work with the white settlers and make a new start in a 
new country. You will therefore see that a couple of centuries ago Jamaica was 
blest and cursed with the best of the best and the worst of the worst for its popula- 
tion. 

We have now a population of women, and this applies generally to the West 
Indies, who carry with them the marks of centuries of oppression, women who are 
struggling in the gravest poverty, and women who have risen above the circum- 
stances that would keep them back and are forging ahead with great odds still 
against them. What can we do for these fellow members of the British Empire ? 
What is your duty and mine? 

We want no alteration of the law. I do not think that it is money that is 
required. What seems to me to be the most important thing and the thing most 
needed is the right attitude of mind of women who go to Jamaica, whether on a 
visit or to settle, towards their sisters. . 

The first thing I venture to say about this is, that a woman is a woman, wholly 
apart from her colour and she deserves all the chivalry that man can show. The | 
white woman is all too ready to look down upon the black woman. ‘This barrier 
and superiority from woman to woman is wrong in principle. 

The second thing I want to say is, that it is the part of women to show com- 
passion and sympathy, whatever their race or colour. Kindness and charity in 
individuals will go further than any legislation or money. It is not the doctor’s 
duty to ask a woman how she gets a baby any more than he would think of asking a 
man how he gets lumbago. It is the doctor’s duty to do his best for her. It is for 
you to help to bring about conditions in which illegitimacy will be a difficult thing. 

May I say to those of you who have influence in Downing: Street that you 
should remember that Governors’ wives are more important than the Governors 
themselves. It is for you to use your influence and to see that before a man is 
given the position of Governor of a British Colony—and particularly a post in the 
West Indies—care should be taken to investigate the character of his wife. 


KENYA. 


Mrs. OwEN said: Honoured as I am to be allowed to speak to you to-day on 
behalf of the African women of the Kavirondo Reserve, Kenya Colony, I must first 
voice my regret that we have not an African woman here to tell you something of the 
problems, the difficulties, the hopes and fears of African women to-day. I, an 
English woman, with a different tradition, an individualistic outlook, the product 
of modern civilization, how can I understand—much less explain to you—the 
needs and aspirations of those who approach life and its problems from so different a 
view-point? I venture to attempt it only because to me the whole question is 
personal rather than academic, in that it concerns amongst others friends of mine, 
African women, who during the last thirty years have taught me what I know of it. 

In England the African woman is thought of by some as a slave, oppressed and 
downtrodden, whom we must free; by others, as one who if she is to be true to the 
best craditions of the past must adhere to tribal customs which she has outgrown. 

Let us hope that at some not far distant date an African woman from Kenya or 
Uganda will be able to lay her point of view before your conference. She will 
convince you that she is no slave, but that she has courage and endurance, can 
think and act for herself, and is accustomed to take responsibility, qualities which 
surely are not products of a slave mentality. She is bound as we are bound by the 
economic system under which she lives, but while we may rebel at times against 
that system as crippling some of our aspirations as women, yet we should resent it 
were others to call us slaves. The real problem confronting Africa to-day lies in 
the break down of the old economy of tribal life, (taxation alone is sufficient to kill 
it) before a new economic system has had time to grow up, and it seems to me that 
it is the woman on whom the pressure of the transitional conflict falls most heavily. 

What was the woman’s status under tribaleconomy? The old poor-law was 
based on land. Some Kavirondo clans can give the names of their clan-heads for 
as many as thirty generations back, the earliest being the name of the man who 
first took possession of the land now occupied. Every child, boy or girl, had a 
right to a share of clan land, and individual rights entailed duties to the com- 
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munity. When one of the clan built a house all had to help. The girls and women 
brought water which the men stamped into mud. Men put up the wattle walls, but 
women plastered on the mud. Women brought the grass, with which the men 
thatched. In Kavirondo men cultivate the land and sow and harvest crops as well 
as women, but it is on the women and girls that the family really depend for their 
food. Their fields provide it, they prepare it, grind it, cook it, and bring the 
necessary water from the well and firewood from the bush. 

Marriage was an arrangement between clans as represented by their elders. 
The girl was not consulted, but neither as a rule was the man. The marriage was 
made legal and the rights of the woman secured under it by the ‘‘bride-price’’ which 
consisted of a certain number of cattle given by the man’s clan to that of the bride. 
These cattle were a pledge that the bride would be given the use of land by her hus- 
band’s clan, and that she and her children would have a share of his land and pro- 
tection from his clan after his death. Should she leave him or should he wish to 
cancel the marriage, divorce consisted in the return of the cattle. The bride, if the 
first wife of a young man, found herself under the tutellage of her mother-in-law, but 
later as first wife (Mikayi) she held a position of power in the family. She it was 
who had social functions in the family sacrifice. She was looked up to and obeyed 
by the secondary wives. She determined when the crops were to be sown—no man 
even of the family could sow before the Mikayi. She, as her sons grew up, ruled 
her daughters-in-law. She was consulted by the clan heads about the marriage of 
her daughters. She was “‘Wuon od’’—the head of the house, her husband being 
‘*Wuon Dala’’—head of the kraal. Her power and influence were unquestioned. 

In Uganda women chiefs, notably the Namssole and Lubuga, ruled large 
districts. 

The position of the secondary wife while inferior to that of the Mikayi was a 
respectable one legitimatised by the ‘‘bride-price.’’ 

Were there no cases of hardship? Of course there were. No one has felt at 
times more bitterly against the ‘‘bride-price’’ than I have done, as I have seen the 
“‘hard cases’’—especially in the case of widows. But African women look on it as 
we do our marriage lines, and if, as sometimes happens to-day, the girl takes 
matters into her own hands and goes to the man of her choice without his having 
given the cattle, she is regarded much as the unmarried mother is here. 

Life to the African was a co-related unity bound together by unchangeable 
custom, in which the unit was the clan and not the individual. The elders. 
apportioned the clan land, they sat in judgment on the sinner, (sin was not thought 
of as an offence against God but as against the clan). They punished him, believing 
that if he died unforgiven and estranged from his clan the spirits of the long-dead 
clan elders which live in the tops of the sacred trees, and still watch over the welfare 
of the clan} would refuse to receive his spirit but would condemn it to everlasting 
buffeting in the river of death. In such asystem, excellent as it was in many ways, 
the happiness or freedom of the individual was not considered as of primary import- 
ance. 

The discovery at the beginning of this century that the anopheles mosquito 
was the cause of malaria was perhaps responsible more than any thing else for 
opening Africa to the white man. Land, raw materials and minerals, all brought 
European nations to Africa. As a result, the old economy based on clan land, 
tribal control, worship of ancestral spirits, respect for tribal law, the old morality, 
the thought of life as an unquestioned repetition of the past were broken past repair. 
With, them has gone much of the fear of witchcraft, black magic and evil eye and” 
much cruelty which comes from ignorance. 

Taxation, alienation of clan land, the introduction of the Indian Penal Code, 
labour recruiting, prisons, townships, schools, hospitals, churches, infant welfare, 
mining—in short, our modern world with all its medley of conflicting ideas, its 
good and its evil—has come to stay. 

Is the African on the whole a better ora happierman? Idonotknow. He is 
bewildered, anxious, suspicious, resenting much of the new, yet knowing that he 
could never endure the old were he to try to live in all respects as his fathers. But, 
as in all times of transition, from the stress and strain leaders are made. Africa is 
no exception. As I look back over the years, I think of Africans, both men and 
women—pioneers—who gave themselves unstintedly to the task of making a new 
economy of life—African, yet adapted to modern conditions. I wish there were 
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time now to tell you of individuals—of the princess, once a witch doctor, who went 
as a Christian teacher to live among the peasant women of another tribe; of the 
Muganda Bible woman who refused to leave the Sese Islands when they were swept 
by sleeping sickness, but stayed to comfort the dying and to bury the dead, knowing 
that she must also die if she stayed, although those for whom she gave her life were 
not of her clan or tribe. But I have only time to speak shortly of the way in which 
‘women as a whole are trying to meet their difficulties, and of conditions which. 
specially affect them. 

After the war, many young men and girls in Kavirondo, feeling a need of 
guidance more informed on modern life than could be obtained by sacrifice to the 
ancestral spirits, formed groups under trees on clan land, taught each other to read 
the Gospels, and in overwhelming numbers asked to be received into the Christian 
Church. Church organisation followed clan lines, churches on clan land were 
built, taught and supported by the Christian members of a clan, and ruled by the 


Church elders. Christian homes grew up, numbers of them in each clan, in which © | 


the women were anxious to learn something of hygiene, mother-craft, home-making- 

Hitherto the woman’s house had not been a home; she had lived in it with her 
small children, her husband had his own house, her older children did not live with 
her. She wore no clothes—except her fringe and chieno—and slept on the floor. 
Her furniture consisted of water and cooking-pots, hoes, baskets, and grindstones, 
but little else. Her children mostly died as infants, largely owing to wrong feed- 
ing, though she believed they had been bewitched. Though without what we 
call house-work, she was always busy, growing crops, collecting firewood, grinding, 
and cooking, though if she were one of many wives the others helped in turn. 

Now the Christian wife is trying to make a home for her husband. He has had 
some education in a Government or Mission School, is a motor mechanic, school 
teacher, or perhaps a labourer. He wears clothes, sleeps on a bed, likes to see her 
nicely dressed, a clean cloth on the table, the babies washed and clad, the house 
swept, plates and cups washed, food decently served. She is the only wife and has 
no one to help her. WHer children, thanks to hygiene and hospitals having super- 
seded the witch-doctor, are growing up and needing clothes and endless care. Yet 
she is still responsible for cultivation and care of food, for water, for firewood and 
for her share of communal work. 

Her baby is sick, Sister at the Hospital has told her not to take it out in the 
sun, but it is time to sow maize or millet. Her field is acouple of miles away. If 
she takes the child and it becomes worse her husband will blame her, yet the last 
rains were bad and her beans failed. If the next crop is not a good one they will all 
go hungry. Howcan she make an attractive happy home, when after a long day 
in the fields she must trudge off in search of water or firewood and then grind the 
meal. 

Why does not the husband from his wages pay someone to help her? That is 
done to an increasing extent when he is in continuous and sufficiently well paid 
employment, but since the depression, work has not been easy to get. Wages for 
unskilled labour have sometimes been as low as eight shillings a month, but tax is 
thirteen shillings a year, and many have to pay it on two or more huts; after cloth- 
ing, lamp oil, a little tea and sugar have been provided, little remains for paid 
help! Some of the more progressive clans are investing in communal ploughs and 
mills, which relieve the women of the heaviest work. Some Africans go back to 
polygamy to solve the question, and the woman who has tried to make a home finds 
_ herself compelled to admit to her hut other women, a degradation never sanctioned 
among these particular people in tribal days. 

Women are training as midwives and nurses, and as teachers in village 
schools. As yet they look on their work as a prelude to marriage, and indeed their 
training being of such value in home life, they are in great request. 

Women who used never to leave clan land are travelling to-day. Girls go 
with the men of their clan long distances by motor lorry when the home football 
team goes to play another clan. Girls go by train to visit brothers working in 
Nairobi or Mombasa, or marry men working there who get leave for the wedding 
and take their brides back with them. 

In a town the problems besetting the woman from the Reserves are little 
tealised. She is away from the familiar clan life, and finds herself one of a 
conglomerate mass of every race and tribe herded together. Her food and firewood 
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she buys. Instead of hard but interesting work which filled her days and occupied 
her mind, she has hours of leisure which she has not been trained to use. Her 
husband’s employer may not have been able to house them, and she may be ina 
rented room in the native quarter where many of the women and girls earn their 
living as prostitutes, and the town is full of men who are far from their homes and 
wives. What wonder if sometimes she fails to make a success of married life ? 
There are said to be comparatively few Kavirondo girls on the streets of the towns. 
One cannot help wondering whether alienation of tribal land may not have some- 
thing to do with the question. There are comparatively few Kavirondo clan who 
have suffered from loss of clan land, and prostitution is not a part of tribal life. 
The Reserves used to be free from it, but townships, mining centres and labour 
lines on the increase lately in Kavirondo are feared by the older men as likely to 
break down morality and tribal control. 

Education of women is deplorably behind that of men, Government, Missions, 
and Africans are all to blame for this. Government has been far more generous in 
grants to boys’ schools, Missions have made some protests, but have on the whole 
done the same, Africans who will pay fees for a boy’s education feel that to pay fees 
for a girl who, after marriage, belongs to another clan isa poor sort of investment! 
Bush Schools, which the women and girls attended after their field work was done, 
have been discouraged in favour of Sector Schools, which, though of a higher 
standard, are few in number. Very few girls can spare the five hours a day (which 
attendance at them entails). The education of girls bristles with problems, and 
has been left for the present in the hands of the Missions. Some fine experiments 
are being made, but shortage of funds cripples efficiency, and any attempt to 
standardize at this early stage would be disastrous. But more must be done and 
done soon, if women are to take their proper share in forming the new Africa. 

The education of men while women are left ignorant upsets the whole balance 
of society. The women are subjected to an inferiority complex, and see themselves 
more helpless than they were in tribal days. The men are irked and hindered by 
stupid, ignorant wives who cannot give an educated man the companionship he has 
a right to expect. SBride-price, inheritance of widows, polygamy, care of un- 
married girls—all these questions must be solved by African women. If itistobea 
real solution they will need the best education that we can give them. Until, 
however, African women themselves see that a custom is degrading nothing will 
put an end to it, but as soon as sufficient numbers of them decide against it, it will 
cease. The truth of this was seen in the recent Conference at Istanbul when poly- 
gamy was condemned as degrading to women. If you had known intimately as I 
have done the thirteenth wife of a man and had heard her account of it, you would, 
I am. sure, sympathise with the stand those fine women made against it. Some 
modern opinion advocates the retention by the African of polygamy. It is said to 
suit him as he is highly sexed. To me this is the most insiduous form of race dis- 
crimination, and is one which Africans, usually so alive to anything of the sort, 
do not seem to have grasped. Missions are criticised for their desire to see the end 
of polygamy, but they show in this their belief that Africans together with the rest 
of mankind can rise to higher things. 

British and Indian women in the colony could help enormously if they would 
make friends with African women and try to understand their point of view. After 
all, women stand together, and the moral degradation of African women spells 
danger to all other women in Africa. 

_ Africa’s future lies largely in the capable kindly hard-working hands of its 
women. Let us pray that they may find a solution of their many problems in 
service to Him in whom there is neither male nor female, African nor European, 
bond nor free, but in whom all are one. 


SLAVERY. 
Miss Nina Boyte (National Women Citizens’ Association) moved :— 

‘‘The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled urges the 
various Governments within the British Empire to secure the abolition of 
slavery and all customs and abuses akin to slavery within their territories. In 
view of the grave breaches of the Slavery Convention of 1926 involved in the 
maintenance and protection of marriage customs which sanction the sale, 
purchase and other arbitrary disposals of the persons of women, and the exer- 
cise over them of the ‘Rights of Ownership’ within His Majesty’s Dominions; 
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Dependencies and possessions, the Conference urges the various governments 
to recognise that woman is not a chattel to be sold by her father or alleged 
proprietor, but that women should have the right of consent in the disposal of 
their persons. 

‘This Conference also calls upon the various Governments concerned to 
discountenance any practices relative to the bartering of women or children 
into domestic or any other form of slavery. Further the Conference expresses 
its satisfaction that the Mandates Commission of the League of Nations is 
devoting special attention to the important problem of the condition of women 
in certain mandated territories and will follow its continued efforts with close 
interest.’’ 


The speaker reminded the Conference that the Slavery Convention (Geneva, 
1926) contained for the first time the definition of slavery as a “‘state of a person 
over whom all or any of the powers attaching to the right of ownership are exer- 
cised.’’ Inthe word ‘‘person’’ lay the significance. Was awoman a ‘“‘person?’’ 
Probably under the Slavery Convention she would not be regard as such; she was 
likely to be a slave if treatment as a person meant the regaining of her freedom. 

There had recently been trouble on the question of reservations in the Protec- 
torates. In 1915 an Act was passed signed by Lord Buxton on behalf of South 
Africa and by Sir Cecil Rodwell on behalf of the Native Government that no native 
woman might leave Basuto territory without the sanction of her natural guardian 
who might even be her stepson. She might not cross the frontier without being 
liable to a penalty of £5 or three months’ improvement, and if she did cross the 
frontier any person knowing her condition might catch and restore her to where she 
belonged—like a lost dog or astray cat. That was not a very cruel form of slavery, 
but of course it depended on what caused a woman torunaway. In many instances 
the only way in which a woman could escape a marriage arranged for her was to run 
away. At the same time, women who did that an put themselves in strange 
surroundings among a strange community, still belonged to those from whom they 
ran away, and those people could demand any wages the women earned. 

Reference to the Report of the Select Committee of the Union Parliament that 
sat to enquire into native custom and marriage law, would show that the owners of 
those women had complete rights over them and could ask for their return at any 
time. The difficulty of getting native girls to work as hospital helps was entirely 
concerned with the question of wages. In very many parts of Africa, and in fact 
over the bulk of Africa administered by the British, the wages of the women could be 
claimed by individuals to whom those ‘women belonged. 

It was no use saying it was not possible to change tribal customs, because they 
were already rapidly changing. Westernization, for good or evil, was racing 
madly over the whole world. If the conditions affecting men had changed, as they 
must, it was only right that the conditions affecting women should change also. 
There was an evident dislike by the younger women of the restrictions of tribal life 
and a feeling in favour of some change. When one considered some of the conditions 
of those women’s lives that was not surprising. It was necessary to urge that under 
the Slavery Convention there should be no possible opening for the British Govern- 
ment to sanction the refusal to include women in the word ‘‘person.’’ They 
should be admitted to all possible rights of freedom that the Convention should give. 
Instead of shutting women out from the benefits of anti-slavery legislation the 
Government should devote itself to trying to find safe ways by which the change 
could take place. With sound and wise reorganization of tribal life there need be 
no disorganization whatsoever. 

Mrs. LAUGHTON MATHEWS, in seconding the motion, said the St. Joan’s 
Social and Political Alliance had done much in connection with anti-slavery, 
partly through Catholic missionaries in Africa and, to quote from a recent issue of 
the Catholic System, they were asking ‘‘for the rights and duties that are the dignities 
of human beings.’’ The Advisory Committee of Experts on Slavery had held a 
second session in Geneva last April, and the Report of that Committee had- been 
issued by the League of Nations. Attached to it was an appendix containing the 
replies of the various African provinces and states under British Government or 
mandate to a dispatch from the Secretary of State for the Colonies in regard to the 
status of women. Those replies were interesting and they denied that there was 
any condition approaching slavery. One said that the status of women in his 
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colony ‘‘presents nothing that is alarming .! ; j Marriage is by purchase 
and. female children are welcomed as marketable commodities.’’ Others said that 
the position of women had vastly improved in recent years and that a wife would, 
if her lite were too hard, complain to the chief or commissioner. Nyassaland said 
that although woman could not be regarded as a slave her life was one of drudgery 
and that the sex was regarded as inferior to the male. Evidently, although women 
were valuable as economic assets, as bearers of children, they had not yet the 
‘rights and duties that are the dignities of human beings.’’ 


Mrs. MAcGREGOR Ross, in opposing the motion, said that although she agreed 
with parts of it, it was evidence, nevertheless,| of a complete misunderstanding of 
African life. A condition of slavery did not exist in normal African society. 
Slavery in Africa was largely economic and it affected women more than men. 
African women were enslaved at present because in many cases the economic system 
under which their men were called away to work for white people, reduced the wite 
left to manage the native farm to economic slavery. That type of slavery was 
doing African women infinitely more harm than the mis-called bride price. The 
speaker urged the Conference to leave the Africans to clean their own stables, at the 
same time ensuring that white people did not enslave them. 


THE CHAIRMAN pointed out that the motion was in line with what the Conference 
had consistently supported. It made no specific reference to Africa, but was a 
general resolution against marriage by purchase. 

The motion was then carried, with one dissentient. 


AFRICAN PROTECTORATES. 
Miss Harriet Coates (S. Africa) moved as one resolution :— 


‘‘The British Commonwealth League, while specifically concerned with 
the interests of women, realises that these interests are bound up with the 
policies pursued by Governments in regard to native policy as a whole. The 
Conference desires to place on record its appreciation of the decision of His 
Majesty's Government that no transfer of the High Commission Territories of 
South Africa to the Union will take place until the opinions and wishes of the 
inhabitants of these territories have been ascertained. 

“It further desires to urge upon His Mayjesty’s Government that the wishes 
of the inhabitants shall be ascertained, by an impartial Committee of Enquiry, 
and that no transfer shall be allowed to take place unless the Commission 
reports that the majority of the people concerned consent. 

This Conference urges His Majesty’s Government to carry through a pro- 
gressive economic and educational policy within the three Protectorates, and 
to ensure that in any programme arranged, provision is made for the equal 
share of women in the ensuing advantages.’’ 

The speaker expressed the view that the African Protecorates were areas upon 
which South African natives might be allowed to work out their own salvation 
without any attempt at exploitation by white people. A tremendous amount of 
work had been done in Natal towards the amelioration of the circumstances of the 
native population; in fact, there was no part of the Union in which the native had 
been more sympathetically treated and carefully nurtured. At the same time, it 
would be possible to make out a long list of objectionable practices which should 
be removed before South African natives could in any sense be regarded. as having 
approached that which the speaker believed to be the ultimate standard towards 
which they should be helped. She had in mind the objectionable pass system. 
The Union of South Africa had fought strenously for self-development and General 
Hertzog had been so meticulous that the least he could do was to allow the Protec- 
torates to do what he himself had been instrumental in doing in his part of the 
Union. During the twenty-one years she had spent in Africa the speaker had been 
amazed at the development of native women ; there was not the slightest doubt that 
they could reach a high standard of attainment. In Natal there had been estab- 
lished a wonderful educational policy for natives. There was a widespread system 
of native education, absolutely free and well developed. 

Mrs. MAcGREGOR Ross (Women’s International League) seconded. She contended 
that as regards the constitutional position there shouid be refusal to allow any 
handing over of Protectorates to the Union until it was known what the native 
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policy of the Union was and whether it was to involve an improved attitude of 
mind. 


Mr. JuLius Lewin protested strongly against the implication that all was well, 
at least in Natal, so far as the education of native children was concerned. That 
was not the case. He had set before the last Conference of the League facts and 
figures relating to native education in the Union as a whole, including Natal. 
Nothing had since happened to change the opinion he had then offered. He had 
pointed out that no more than 25 per cent. of th? native children in the Union were 
actually in schools, which meant that three-quarters of the children in the country 
never went neat a school. Moreover, those who did go to school stayed for only 
two or three years, during which they learnt the three R’s (reading, writing and 
religion) so poorly that they very soon forgot what they had been taught. Secon- 
dary education was hardly known in the union. 

As one born and bred in the Cape, Mr. Lewin protested against the suggestion 
that Natal had led the Union in liberal treatment of the native races. On the 
contrary, to an English-speaking audience ic must be a matter of profound regret 
that Natal, 90 per cent of whose people were English in tradition, should have been 
so prominent in holding the native races in subjection. The grim truth was that 
as between Dutch-speaking Orange Free State and English-speaking Natal, there 
was to-day nothing to choose in the matter of the white people’s attitude to the 
blacks. 

It gave him no particular pleasure to refer the Conference to official reports 
which supported his view, but if the Conference was serious in its purpose of under- 
standing the native policy of the Union there was more than enough material on 
public and official record on which an op:nion could be based. No one who under- 
took such study, however limited, was iikely to conclude that che Unior could 
safely be entrusced with the responsibility of a million additional natives, as Gen- 
eral Hertzog and his Government demanded when, after ten years, there emerged 
from the cold storage of a very Select Committee two new Native Bills. 

Nothing marked more clearly the death of the old Cape Liberal tradition of 
equal rights for all civilized men than the first section of the first of the two Bills, 
which proposed to put an end, once for all, to the possibility of native voters voting 
at the same elections and in the same way as white voters, a privilege they had up 
to now enjoyed for about eighty years. The Conference should not allow itself to 
be deceived by well-meaning suggestions that here and there there were Town Councils 
-——as of course there were—and that because they were doing good work and import- 
ing a lictle liberalism into the generally unyielding attitude of the vast majority of 
South Africans, South Africa was necessarily a land of political sunshine. No good 
purpose could be served by blinking the truth, however grim. The truth was that 
there was no possibility of the reversal of the policy which had determined upon 
the subjection of men and women alike. Not least of the objections to the new 
Bills was that they appeared to ensure that for many years to come Bantu women 
would have no part even in the meagre political rights which were going to be left 
to the Bantu men. 

The speaker reiterated that it gave him no pleasure to utter such a warning 
against concluding too rashly that South Africans had turned over a new leaf and 
intended to treat the natives better in the future than in the past. There certainly 
was no serious evidence to warrant that conclusion. : 


Miss HAWARDEN (Cape Society for Equal Citizenship) proposed as an amend- 
ment that the following be added at the end of the second paragraph of the motion 
after ‘‘people concerned consent’ ’— 


‘‘and until the Union Government adopts a native policy in harmony 
with that laid down for British African territories.’’ 


In 1930 a British White Paper had been issued stating the fundamental prin- 
ciple which should underlie native policy in East Africa which policy might be 
summed up in the phrase: ““‘paramountcy of native incerests.’’ There had been 
regrettable references in newspapers and periodicals in England to statements by 
eminent authorities on African affairs suggesting that they had reason to hope that 
native policy in South Africa would become more liberal, those hopes being based 
on the growing liberal outlook among young people particularly. The suggestion 
was that it would be safe in a few years to hand over the Protectorates to South 
Africa because a new generation of politicians would then have arisen who would 
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manage the country on different lines and secure just treatment for the vast majority 
of the people of the Country—the natives. As one of the younger generation of 
South Africa and as one who knew very well the trend of opinion among its young 

eople, her experience (and that of most of her associates concerned with the wel- 
fare of the natives) led her to conclude that there was no prospect of any change in 
the native policy. The fact was that the welfare of the Europeans in South Africa 
depended on the poverty of the blacks, because it was on cheap black native labour 
that European prosperity was built. That fundamental fact conditioned the out- 
look of the vast majority of the people in the country. The Sunday Times had 
recently correctly stated the position when it said that 95 per cent. of Europeans 
were in sympathy with the Native Bills. It was essential that English people, who- 
were responsible for the welfare of the natives in the Protectorates, should be clear 
on that point and should enshrine such recognition in a resolution, so that there 
should be no possibility of any member of the Conference who had any influence in 
Government matters ever being brought to consent to the transfer of che Protector- 
ates until there was very definite and unquestionable evidence of a complete change 
of heart on the part of the Europeans in South Africa. In the speaker’s opinion 
that would never take place; therefore the Protectorates should never be trans- 
ferred. 

Mrs. MACGREGOR Ross seconded the amendment. 


Miss M. CHAVE COLLIsson, while in sympathy with the spirit of the resolution, 
pointed out that the phrase in the amendment ‘‘British African territories’ did not 
convey anything because there were different policies in different parts of those 
territories. It was difficuly for the organization to gallop as fast as it would like. 
There were bodies in South Africa whose opinions could not be obtained at short 
notice, and it was customary to ascertain their views on all resolutions. I. was 
doubtful whether those Societies would wish to go as far as the amendment carried 
them. Did the mover want the Kenya policy to be adopted ? 


Mr. LEwInN explained that he had been responsible for drafting the words in 
question. As one who had devoted some years to the study of native policy in 
South Africa, he had chosen them with very great care. He would however, be 
willing to qualify them by saying “in harmony with the British policy laid down in 
1930.’ MHecould not agree that there was a difference of policy in East and West 
Africa and elsewhere as far as the Brirish were concerned, though he was, of course, 
aware of differences in land tenure and a thousand and one similar distinctions. 
The Kenya policy should be followed because the British Government had refused 
so far to give the white people of Kenya control of its natives. It would bea great 
mistake for the Conference to be tactful towards Europeans in South Africa who 
believed in the subjection of native races. Either the League believed the subjec- 
tion of those races was good or bad. And then there was a matter of principle; 
equal political rights for black men and women. Was he wrong in thinking that was 
what the League stood for? 

The CHAIRMAN thought it clear that the British Commonwealth League stood 
for equality. The difficulty was that of naming in an amendment, which had not 
already been circulated, one of the parts of the Commonwealth which was affiliated. 
to the League. It was a matter of courtesy and technique, not a desire to shirk the 
principle involved. She assumed that Miss Hawarden accepted Mr. Lewin’s 
suggestion. 

- Miss HAWARDEN signified ber willingness. 

Miss Coates strongly opposed the amendment in that a resolution under the 
heading ‘‘African Protectorates’’ had no concern with the present policy of the 
Union of South Africa, because it at present had no policy. It hada plan for native 
development, and an enormous amount of work had been done in that direction. 
She had not suggested that what was being done by the Natal Education Depart- 
ment represented a perfect system. What she had in mind was that Natal was 
doing all it possibly could to solve the question of native education. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that the amendment should come at the end of the 
second paragraph of the motion. This was agreed to, the following being carried : 

‘“‘and until the Union Government adopts a native policy in harmony with 

that laid down for British African territories in the White Paper of 1930.’’ 

The motion was carried with the addition of the words indicated. 
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SECOND DAY. 


MORNING SESSION —WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19th. 
NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


Miss CHRYSTAL MACMILLAN, speaking personally, moved at the reques: of the 
Chair— 


““The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled welcomes 
the recent New Zealand Law which enables a woman on Marriage to an alien 
to choose to retain her British Nationality while in New Zealand, and to en- 
joy British nationality rights there. 

‘It deplores the fact that the British Government suggested to New Zea- 
land that they drop from the measure, as adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives, the proposals that the woman should have the right to choose to be British 
in any part of the world and to enjoy the rights of British Nationality in any 
Dominion which adopted similar legislation. 

‘‘The Conference notes with appreciation that in the Irish Free State 
Citizenship Act a married woman is to enjoy the citizenship of that Dominion 
on the same terms as a man with one small exception. 

‘‘Since the Governments of the United Kingdom, of the Commonwealth 
of Australia and of New Zealand have expressed approval of the policy of 
giving a British woman who marries an alien her own independent nationality, 
the Conference urges the British and Dominion Governments to come to an agree- 
ment to introduce legislation in their respective parliaments to give the married 
woman her nationality on the same terms as a man or single woman. 

‘‘And, especially in view of the forthcoming discussion on the nationality 
of women in the Assembly of the League of Nations, the Conference further 
urges these Governments to propose that any international convention on 
nationality should be such as to provide that the married woman should enjoy 
independent nationality in her own person on the basis of equality between 
men and women, since a convention providing for equality only may be put into 


force in such a way as to deny independent nationality to both husband and 
wite.’ 


Having elaborated the points in the motion, the speaker dealt with the inter- 
national situation, reminding the Conference that there were three international 
Conventions dealing with the nationality of married women. The Hague Nation- 
ality Convention contained several articles proposing to abolish the Statelessness 
of married women in certain cases, but those articles referred only to countries in 
which a woman in virtue of marriage lost her nationality by law. That Convention 
recognized and did not repudiate the idea that a woman’s nationality was depen- 
dent on that of her husband. It rested on that principle and the ratifying covenants 
accepted the principles laid down in respect to nationality. There were in the 
Convention other articles dealing with double nationality. These in an intricate 
and somewhat mysterious way took away the complete rights which it was urged 
should be given to women under the law. That was why she objected to the 
Convention. Others objected because it was not technically equal between men 
and women. Women’s societies in various parts of the world agreed in saying that 
it was not a good Convention. 

Two Conventions dealing with the nationality of women were adopted at Monte 
Video in 1933. The first, the Nationality Convention, laid down in Art. VI that 
neither matrimony nor its dissolution affected the nationality of husband wife, or 
children. That was what the League was asking for. 

The Nationalicy of Women Convention popularly called the Equal Nationality 
Convention, contained only one article providing that there should be no distinc- 
tion based on sex as regards nationality in their legislation or in their practice, 
which meant that there would have to be equality between men and women. Had 
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those two articles been in one Convention they would have given what was wanted: 
it was desirable that the nationality of a woman should be independent of her 
marriage and that the nationality should be on the same basis for the man and the 
woman. The fact that those two Conventions had been introduced and adopted by 
Monte Video meant that a large number of countries had accepted both those points 
of view. It was a calamity that the provisions dealing with the nationality of 
married women had not been embodied in the same Convention. 

The Equal Nationality Convention did not only affect the personal nationality 
of the married woman but meant that the transmission of nationality from a parent 
was of necessity the same for the man as for the, woman. Any country ratifying 
the Convention was bound to introduce that principle. The United States had 
already ratified the Convention and had thus written into its law that nationality 
should be transmitted to the child from the father in the same way as from the 
mother. That meant a very small change in America, for the reason that there a 
child took nationality from the place where it was born. If the father was outside 
the country, the child would not take the nationality of the place where the father 
was. One of the most heartening things in nationality legislation was the fact 
that America had written that principle into the law. 

The women’s movement had always desired that a woman should be treated as 
a human individual personality. Nationality laws had so far denied her that by 
insisting that she should follow the nationality of her husband. This had had 
unequal effects, as evidenced by the fight being put up by the National Women’s 
Party in the United States against the so-called equal law between married persons 
in the Civil Service. The acceptance of nationality treaties was not necessarily a 
step in the right direction, because a treaty might be enforced in a way which was 
either good or bad for all women. Often, although it appeared on the surface to 
be a choice of nationality, it frequently meant a choice between marriage and 
nationality for one or other of the parties. The question of nationality being made 
to depend on domicile had occurred in connection with Irish citizenship. So far 
as the speaker knew, women had not all the rights of men as to Irish citizenship 
because of the qualification for nationality which had been laid down in certain 
cases. Such was the world to-day that there should be no uncertainty in regard 
to what women did internationally. 


Miss’ REEVES (Women’s Freedom League) seconded. Even amongst en- 
lightened individuals there seemed to be an idea that the right to nationality would 
cause confusion. At the present much confusion was caused by varying conditions 
in different countries. There should be a definite request for the independent right 
of nationality to be accorded to every woman. 


Miss Monica WHATELY (Six point Group) moved as an amendment the dele- 
tion in last paragraph of all words after ‘‘urges these Governments to’’ and substi- 
tution of the words ‘‘announce their adherence to the Equal Nationality Treaty 
accepted by twenty-one Governments at Montevideo in 1933.’’ 


The last paragraph of the motion would thus read: 


‘‘And, especially in view of the forthcoming discussion on Nationality of 
women in the Assembly of the League of Nations, the Conference further urges 
these Governments to announce their adherence to the Equal Nationality 
Treaty accepted by twenty-one Governments at Montevideo in 1933.’’ 


Miss Whately urged that the Equal Nationality Treaty should be accepted by 
all the nations of the world. This Treaty fulfilled simply and directly the feminist 
claim for equal treatment without privileges under the law. 

The factors on the side of success for the Treaty were that it was already in 
force, having been accepted by 21 countries and ratified by four, had been placed on 
the Agenda of the 16th Assembly at the request of 15 countries, not only American 
nations, but U.S.S.R., Czecho Slovakia, Turkey, China, Latvia, Yugo Slavia 
and New Zealand. More nations came forward with the offer to sign the request 
after it had been sent in to the President of the Assembly. 

The principle embodied in the Treaty was part of that in the Equal Rights 
Treaty (the focussing point for the whole feminist agitation during the 16th As- 


sembly). It has already been endorsed by the following International Organisa- 
tions: 
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International Council of Women. 

International Alliance for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship. 
International Federation of University Women. 
International Federation of Women Lawyers. 

All Asian Conference of Women. 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 
Equal Rights International. 

World Committee against War and Fascism. 

International American Commission of Women. 
International Soroptomist Clubs. 


Some of the National organisations in the following countries had also . 
endorsed it: 


Australia. England. Lithuania 
Austria Finland Norway. 
Canada Holland. Scotland. 
Czechoslovakia. Hungary. Sweden. 
Egypt. Ireland. United States. 


No country had brought before the League an alternative proposal in the form 
of a Treaty which gave equal nationality rights for men and women. No such 
treaty had received the endorsement of the Pan-American Institute of Lawyers, as 
had the Equal Nationality Treaty. 

The proposal in the resolution was too complicated and detailed to be accepted 
by all nations and not did lay down a clear principle. It appeared to ask for a 
right for women which might not be possessed by men, yet its provisions would be 
generally realised under the Equal Nationality Treaty if this were enforced today. 

‘‘Therefore,’’ Miss Whately concluded ‘‘the simple and direct Treaty now in 
force, is our best chance at Geneva. We ought to do nothing to confuse or mini- 
mise that chance.’’ 


Mrs. Linpa LITTLEJOHN, J.P. (United Associations, New South Wales) 
seconded the amendment. She said that the Treaty signed at Monte Video had 
been discussed from one end of Australia to the other. Associations there had 
accepted the wording of the amendment for the reasons given, particularly because 
the Treaty was already on the Agenda of the League of Nations. Australia was 
definitely in favour of supporting that unity, because it meant strength. 


Mrs. WHITE speaking as a private individual, urged that if women could not 
at once get all they wanted, they should at least secure the equality which was in a 
Treaty in being. 


Mrs. LAUGHTON MATHEWs (St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance) opposed 
the amendment. Every married woman with the complete status of an adult hada 
right to independent nationality in her own person. The long list circulated was 
not a list of those organizations that endorsed the Equal Nationality Treaty, but of 
organizations that endorsed the principle of the Equal Rights Treaty. Some Soc- 
ieties had, of course, endorsed the Equal Nationality Treaty. The proposal in the 
motion was no more complicated than that in the amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN said there were various large international baie who 
thought the Equal Nationality Treaty as drafted did not give equality and was very 
dangerous. As between the resolution and the amendment the Conference had to 
decide whether to go on to the last minute stating what women wanted, or whether 
to accept a Treaty which many thought did not give actual equality to married 
women. 


Miss PICTON TURBERVILL opposed the amendment not only for the sake of 
‘women but for the sake of men. Those of different nationalities who married would 
not be recognized as human individuals with human rights. Actually the Treaty 
had not been accepted by 21 countries, but only by their representatives at Monte 
Video—not by the Parliaments or legislative assemblies of those countries. 


Miss Barry deprecated the acceptance, simply because it was in being, of 
something which many thought was not quite good enough. Independent nation- 
ality for every married woman should be demanded. 
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Mrs. PETHICK LAWRENCE contended that the British Commonwealth League 
should concentrate upon securing the passage of a Bill in their own country and in 
the British Commonwealth. While working heart and soul for that, they should 
unite with those trying to obtain equal nationality for the women of the world in 
an international treaty. She supported the amendment. 


Miss MACMILLAN, in replying, said that all the arguments in favour of the 
amendment had been based on the question of unity. Unity was always strength, 
but whether it was good or bad depended upon its objective. As Mrs. Fawcett 
had said: ‘‘Unity? There was unity among the Gadarene swine.’’ 


The amendment was lost and the motion was carried. 


FORCES WHICH HAVE ADVANCED OR HINDERED THE PROGRESS OF 
WOMEN IN THE EMPIRE. 


Miss CHAVE CoLLisson, M.A., (Hon. Political Secretary) defined progress in 
this case as ‘‘that which has set free and will set freer both sexes to work for the 
common weal, since chains struck from the hands of any human being, or class of 
human beings, release the whole world in proportion.’’ 

She placed first on the list of forces of progress since the grant of suffrage the 
change in status brought about by that grant, the change from constitutional in- 
significance to constitutional power, the passage from the ranks of the wooer to a 
position among the wooed. Of many examples of the power of this change, she 
cited the removal of licensed houses from Singapore, Hong Kong, and the Federated 
Malay States. Miss Alison Neilans had stated that the struggle to remove this 
vast apparatus for evil had been most definitely hastened by the pressure of organ- 
ised women voters of the Empire. Next came the actual exercise of the suffrage, 
the dates of the granting of which in various countries was given by Miss Collisson. 

Having given examples of the results of the suffrage, Miss Collisson emphasised 
that in Great Britain, certain great laws might be noted: Sex Disqualification 
(Removal) Act, of 1919, which opened to women posts under the Government save 
certain powers reserved in regard to the Colonial and Diplomatic Services, and also 
opened careers in professions governed by incorporated bodies, as well as work as 
justices of the peace, and on juries. The Matrimonial Causes Act; the Guardian- 
ship of Infants Act, Summary Jurisdiction Act, Widows, Orphans, and Old Age 
Contributory Pensions Acts, could be directly traced to woman ’s suffrage. 

Advance in the field of representation both in Parliaments and on commissions 
and similar bodies was tremendous. At the last English election, fifteen women 
were elected to the House of Commons. In Australia, women had entered three 
State Parliaments, and one the Federal Parliament. In Canada, several women 
had sat in provincial Assemblies, while Miss Agnes McPhail was elected to the 
House of Commons, and Mrs. Wilson nominated to the Senate. South Africa had _ 
‘its woman member in Mrs. Reitz, New Zealand in Mrs. McCoombs. 

(The Conference here stood for a moment in memory of Mrs. McCoombs, rec- 
ently deceased). 

In Rhodesia as in Ceylon women sat on the governing bodies. Margaret 
Bondfield would be remembered as first woman Cabinet Minister at the Ministry for 
Labour, 1929-1931. While Susan Lawrence had been Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry for Health, 1929-1931. The Hon. Mary Pickford joined the Indian 
Franchise Committee. Two, then three Indian women became delegates to the 
Round Table Conference. Miss Picton Turbervill was on the Lords and Commons 
Ecclesiastical Committee. Jean Iris Howard was Agent General for Nova Scotia 
and there were substitute women delegates from Great Britain ,Canadaand Australia, 
to the League of Nations. These were a few of the many significant appointments 
made since the grant of suffrage. At Geneva itself, one woman only, Dame Rachel 
Crowdy, had been chief of section. Further improvement was needed in thet 
Secretariat. fe 

It was impossible to enter here upon the detail of advance in municipal work. 
The enormous increase in the numbers of women taking up professional work was 
most encouraging. The importance of the women’s organisations ought to be 
noted. Apart from party political organisations, thousands of women were grouped 
in powerful bodies. covering the range of interests from Parliamentary Bills to 
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Pacific affairs in Empire work, women were gathering their forces to bring pressures 
to bear in such matters as Disarmament, Nationality of Married Women, interests. 
of women of less forward races. It was an enormous advance to think in terms of 
women of all races and colours under the British Flag, and to do what the British 
Commonwealth League alone among Empire societies did, fight for those fellow 
citizens. 

Miss Collisson summarised forces hindering the progress of women. , Among 
them she included lack of economic power. -Although the numbers of women enter- 
ing gainful occupations was increasing very much, there was still a real lack of 
financial and economic power. This was natural ina system which still classed 
women with juveniles in so many ways. There were great weapons in use against 
women ; bars of custom, as when a woman was refused a "judgeship ; bars of privilege, 
as on the Stock Exchange; bars in advancement. Discrimination in rates of pay, 
by the use of segregation inside special types of work, definite efforts to push women 
out of industry, out of specialised work when they married, efforts to limit them to 
the lowest paid work, were still successful. Miss Collisson referred the Conference to 
an analysis made by Mrs. Ray Stachey on the recent Census figures, and to the 
conclusion drawn. 

The tendency to push women down to the lowest place or to keep them there 
must be watched also. Women of other races under the British Flag suffered. Indian 
women had protested vainly against an unequal suffrage. They were fighting a 
hard battle on such things as child marriage, and without full power they could 
hardly hope to wage their fights successfully. Yet Indian women themselves recor- 
ded in a memorandum on the Status of Indian Women under the proposed Consti- 
tution their grateful recognition of the fact that such power as they had had been 
freely given them by their own countrymen. 

Amongst less forward peoples, not enough was spent on education for the women, 
not enough care given to freeing them from ancient bonds. Where one British 
citizen woman suffered, all suffered together. A great difficulty was that of edu- 
cating the younger women who had entered into so much greater a heritage. The 
best warranty for further progress would be successful work by women. The hour 
for letting the woman’s movement dissolve had not yet come. The forces of the 
world were once again rallying to an attack. In many countries women were being 
forced back to the old position, in the nursery and the kitchen. In this respect, 
in spite of grave political difficulties of nationality within the Empire, Miss Collis- 
son thought that women under the British Flag occupied a better position than 
many others. The last great hindrance, not peculiar to the Empire, was the 
return to the arbitrament of arms, and to the basis of physical force for adjusting 
world affairs. 

Miss Collisson referred the Conference to the speeches on Security and on Dis- 
armament by their President. She reminded it that in the British Commonwealth 
League they had the only existing Empire organisation which in spite of immeasur- 
able difficulties of time, space and lack of funds, fought a battle for women, and 
included in its platform the essential rights of women of all races governed under 
the British Flag. Where one woman advanced, all advanced. The League had 
done magnificent work for the support of which she earnestly appealed. 

(Miss Collisson thanked Miss Duiey of the London and National Society’s 
Library for an able summary of recent progress.) . 


LEGISLATION. 


Miss CONSTANCE COLWILL, in outlining legislation affecting women since the 
granting of the Franchise in 1918, said: Prior to the Sex Disqualification Removal 
Act I919, women were engaged only on juries of matrons for the purpose of deciding 
whether a woman was pregnant when charged with a capital offence. Now there 
are frequently as many as four women on a jury of twelve at the Old Bailey. The 
Sex Disqualification Removal Act 1919 provides that if either party in a criminal 
case or even in a Civil case desires that the jury shall be composed wholly of women, 
such application can be made at the sitting of the Court. Permission to grant such 
application is within the discretion of the judge. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885 dealing with procuration of women 
under 21 years of age is a most important measure, and there have been amending 
Acts. The Criminal Law Amendment Act 1922 provided that where a constable 
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had good cause to suspect a person of committing or attempting to commit offences 
of procuring women or girls under 21 years for immoral purposes, he could arrest 
such a person on suspicion, that is to say without a warrant. Moreover, whipping 
could be ordered in addition to any punishment on conviction of a male. Parents, 
guardians, masters and mistresses encouraging or favouring seduction or prostitu- 
tion could be divested of their authority over girls under 16 years of age, and 
others appointed guardians by the Court. In dealing with the age of consent, that 
amending Act provided that if a person was under 16 and consented to the offence, 
it was no defence to the person charged, and the 1922 Act also brought in a provision 
as to a young man of 23 years of age or under, who|could say as good defence that he 
thought the girl was over 16 years of age. 

Penalties in regard to the offence were considerably increased, especially 
fines. Under the 1885 Act the penalty had been £20 or three months’ imprison- 
ment ; under the 1922 Amendment Act it was £100 or three months. On the second 
offence, under the 1885 Act, £40 or four months; under the 1922 Act, £250 or six 
months. For the third or subsequent offence under the Act of 1885 there was a 
binding over for twelve months as well as imprisonment. That is very important 
because offenders were bound over to prevent brothels; that is to say, they were 
bound to suppress a brothel for that twelve months as well as pay a fine or they 
might even be imprisoned. In the 1922 Amendment Act another marked improve- 
ment is, that if there is a third or subsequent offence under the Act, the offender can 
be fined and imprisoned, a very great safeguard. 

Another important point is that cases involving charges of incest are no longer 
tried im camera. This is an excellent move forward, because, though it is very 
distasteful to hear those details in Court, one of the barriers put up against women 
when they first entered the legal profession was that they would be willing to take 
all decent cases but would not be prepared to listen to or deal with cases involving 
sex offences. 

In 1920 the Married Women’s Maintenance Act came into force and provided 
that as wellas the £2 maximum maintenance for the woman, which could be granted 
by the Police Court when the woman went before the magistrate, he might order ros. 
per week for each child up to 16 years of age. Under the Summary Jurisdiction 
(Separation and Maintenance) Act 1925 it is no longer necessary for a married 
woman applying for an order on the grounds of cruelty, or neglect to maintain, to 
prove that her husband’s conduct has caused her to live apart from him. The 
Guardianship of Infants Act was very important because it levelled as between the 
sexes the right of the mother to full guardianship as much as the father. He was not 
given the preference. . 

The Army and Air Force Annual Act 1929 and the Navy Discipline Act 1922 are 
important because under them deductions from the pay of husbands may be made 
for the maintenance of wives and children who have been deserted or neglected by 
failure on the part of the husband to maintain them. 

Then the Administration of Estates Act 1925 improved the position of women 
with regard to their property rights in relation to intestacy. 

The Infanticide Act is also important towomen. I happened to be engaged in a 
case where the woman was charged with murder of an illegitimate child. The 
child was only a few moments old when killed. The charge was reduced to infanti- 
cide. In that type of case the Infanticide Act is exceedingly important, in that it 
provides that a mother or anyone else who kills a newly-born child shall be dealt 
with under that Act if certain facts can be proved. The question at the moment is, 
What is newly-born? It has been held that where a child was born on the 19th 
‘August and killed on 21st September it was not a newly-born child when killed, and 
the woman was tried for murder. The point is whether the woman has, in fact, 
recovered from the effects of child-birth, and, if so, whether her mind is in a condi- 
tion that it is affected to such an extent that it.is possible to say the deed shall come 
under the Infanticide Act; otherwise her act would be one of murder. In the case 
in which the woman killed the child a few moments after birth, she had put a piece 
of paper into the child’s mouth and tied a bandage round its nose and mouth. She 
was bound over at the Assizes. She had an excellent character. 

The Sentence of Death on Expectant Mothers Act 1931 provides that where the 
woman is proved to the satisfaction of the Court to be pregnant, she shall not be 
hanged ; that is to say, a life sentence with imprisonment will be passed upon her. 
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That means twenty years which, if the woman is of good behaviour, may be reduced 
to fifteen. The trial jury now decides whether the woman is, in fact, pregnant. The 
woman can also herself call evidence to prove pregnancy, or the Crown can do so. 
She must set up that defence. The Court has to becompletely satisfied that she was 
pregnant at the time of the offence and, if not, sentence of death must be passed. 
The woman has the right of appeal, and if the Court of Appeal think the verdict 
should be set aside in the sense that the sentence of death should not be passed, they 
have the right to change the sentence into a life sentence. 

Under the Law Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill 1935, introduced by 
Lord Sankey, recently Lord Chancellor, there is to be no change in the law as 
regards the husband’s liability for his wife’s necessaries; i.e. goods suitable to her 
condition of life and to her actual requirements at the time. Under ‘‘necessaries,’’ 
no woman is entitled to her clothes. The man may buy and lend them to his wife. 
If the Bill passes into law in its entirety a married woman will be in the same 
category as a single woman or married or single man in that she will be responsible 
for her torts, which means, generally speaking, civil wrongs under a contract. And 
if a woman is guilty of slander, or writes a letter which is defamacory, she will have 
to pay damages instead of her husband, if the case is proved against her. Thesame 
position arises in regard to contracts. A married woman will have to pay damages 
in a case of breach, and she can be made a bankrupt even if she is not trading. 

There are signs of reform in relation to actions for breach of promise of marriage. 
There is a suggestion that unless it can be proved that there is special damage or 
seduction there shall not be breach of promise of marriage. A recent case in which 
a woman was convicted of indecent assault upon a schoolboy brought to light the 
fact that a woman can be found guilty and punished for indecent assault upon 
another woman or girl, as well as that she can be punished for indecent assault upon 
a boy. In consequence of an action by a husband against a doctor for enticing away 
his wife it has further been shown that a woman has the same right to damages as 
has a husband whose wife is enticed away. 


EDUCATION. 


Miss Portia Hotman, M.A. (Cantab): Europe during the last few years has 
witnessed extraordinary changes affecting social life, especially as regards the 
rights and position of women. That leads one to enquire as to the permanence of 
achievements that have been enumerated. If what has been obtained can be swept 
away overnight in most civilized countries of Europe, can one feel sure of mainten- 
ance of anything in our own Empire? So far English people live under democratic 
rule, and have greater opportunity of putting forward proposals to safeguard the 
rights that have been won. Undoubtedly women are still in a precarious position. 
Why have rights secured in principle all over the world, as well as in the British 
Empire, still to be fought for in detail? This boils down to the question: Why do 
people behave like madmen? This question psychologists can answer, and the 
answer is somewhat alarming, namely, because, fundamentally, people are all 
mad. Naturally the psychologist makes the further enquiry: Why are people 
mad? and Do they have to be mad? 

I hope it is not an impertinence for an academic person to mention some of the 
attempts that academic folk are making to improve the welfare of women. They 
might not be tangible legislative forces, but there are things which affect all human 
beings, and women particularly through their peculiar problems. In this connec- 
tion, in spite of the pessimism that the existing state of the world is bound to force 
upon one, there seem some grounds for optimism. 

Psycbology helps one to do two things: to bring the scientific spirit, the spirit 
of impartial enquiry and objective review, into the realm of human behaviour and 
relationships. Secondly, psychology allows of the presentation of a particular 
ethical scale. Biologists, for instance, introduce the criterion of survival as the 
ultimate ethical value. Psychology puts beside survival, the almost revolutionary 
new ethical concept of human happiness; it tries to see human beings as they are, 
and is not shocked to find that in their mental make-up as well as their physical 
they share a good deal with animals. Psycho-analysis is only really just beginning 
and so far has established an attitude of mind and a point of view. Psycho-analysts 
consider that human beings are exhausting half their mental energy in fighting 
internal conflicts in an attempt to master unhappiness, which largely has its origin 
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in social relationships, beginning in infancy and becoming intensified and exagger- 
ated as the individual lives out his or her life. Many of the vicious, bad-tempered 
and unpleasant persons, down to the downright criminal, are really persons who 
are mastering their unhappiness in their peculiar way. This discovery is distress- 
ing, but it is the first step towards cure. Psychologists hold out a vision of an 
almost unrecognizable race, free from the distortions of mental difficulties and 
ready for creative work. 

Psychologists are thus carried into the field of education. Since 1918 there has 
been very little in the way of legislative change in education. The Act of 1930 was 
only a modifying Act, and there is apparently no very great inequality of status in 
the educational field. There are, of course, two crying scandals: the lack of equal 
pay for women teachers and the refusal to employ married women, with dismissal 
of women teachers on marriage. These scandals are hindrances to the welfare of 
women and to the children under their charge. Apart from that, there have been 
marked advances in the purely intellectual content of education, but the working 
class are educated without any regard for the relation of education to their needs and 
equipment for their work, and for the difficult problems they have to face. But 
worse than that, intellectual education is out of date, unsuited and inappropriate 
to the world we live in, and social education has hardly been thought of in a purely 
objective, rational and scientific way, until the last few years. The work of great 
pioneers of education has not always been put into practice. But the work of 
Dr. Susan Isaac, now Director of Research at the Institute of Education, who 
started the Malting House School at Cambridge in 1925, had great influence. Her 
system took account of all the psychological needs of the children. That school 
aroused much derision and criticism at the time and was finally forced to close for 
lack of funds, but such a school now would not have to close down for that reason, 
because an advance has been made. 

With other psychologists I look forward to an age when human beings will 
live in a sort of heaven on earth, through the right application of psychology. 

ee CARDELL OLIVER, J.P. (Women’s Service Guilds of W. Australia), 
moved: 


‘‘The British Commonwealth League is convinced that the welfare of any 
community depends upon the equal and combined social and cultural contribu- 
tions of man and woman, and that the capacity to solve the grave problems of 
national and international relations depend upon the attitude of mind incul- 
cated in youth. 


‘It therefore urges societies of organised women, 


‘‘(a) To seek the co-operation of educational authorities in their respective 
countries in furthering, through educational programmes, the advance-. 
ment of equal status between the sexes in the political, economic, social 
and moral spheres, and 


‘‘(b) To consider what steps can be taken to secure the loyal adherence of young 
people to a high and equal moral standard and, in particular, to study how 
the reasons for good morals and good ciizenship may best be presented to. 
them.’’ 


Mrs. Oliver said: If you pass this motion, you pledge yourselves to work 
through your organisation to secure the co-operation of Educational Authorities 
and to endeavour jointly with them to bring about that attitude of mind in the 
young which will form good character. This motion asks you to think—to study 
how the reasons for good morals and good character may best be presented to youth. 
It asks you to consider what steps can be taken to secure the loyal adherence of 
young people vo a high and equal moral standard. 

Education towards an equal moral standard does not begin with the teacher 
and the school, but rather in the nursery and the home. Impressions ineradicable 
throughout life are moulded by the earliest training. When an educationalist gets 
the child its character is already formed—in my humble opinion character is 
formed in that wonderful place called Home. There children are given their first 
lessons in sex inequality. 

Loving mothers and good fathers play their parts in impressing on the plastic. 
child mind the idea of male superiority and female inferiority. 
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_ Many of us can remember the time when parents expected their daughters to 
wait upon their sons. When we rebelled we were considered bad children. If the 
girls of to-day are not expected to do as their mothers did, it is because those 
mothers began to see the injustice of such demands and the sex antagonism which 
arose from them. Girls of to-day hardly realise the fight that has been made by 
older women to secure for them political and economic freedom—if the latter has 
not been fully won, the fight must continue until the last vestige of inequality and 
injustice has been swept away. 

The world, especially man’s world, often wonders why married women wish 
to leave a comfortable home, and work for a living outside, often at hard and 
uncongenial work. They argue that women have food, clothing, shelter and 
pleasure in the home, what more can they want? Food, clothes, protection are not 
enough. Man cannot live by bread alone. That goes for all humanity. There isa 
freedom and liberty enjoyed by every married man, but denied to millions of 
married women, and that is the right to earn and spend. 

Few women realise when they marry that they have no right to handle one 
penny of their husband’s money as an individual right. It is only when the honey- 
moon is over and their eyes are opened that they are aware of the humiliation 
entailed in asking for every sou they spend—or having it given as an allowance for 
housekeeping. 

Often a woman finds it difficult to get an adequate amount to meet expenses. 
It is then that this sacred and holy matrimony into which she so joyously entered 
begins to sear her soul—she chafes against the bonds that bind her to housework 
without independence. She knows that her work is harder than that of the woman 
in the shop, office or factory, she knows that from dawn till dark, and oft through 
the night if she is rearing a family—she works. Work does not appal her—she 
loves her man and children. It is the awful humiliation of asking for every penny 
she spends that hurts. It is the feeling that she does not earn—it is not a matter of 
either the meanne%s or generosity of her partner (for, thank God, millions of men 
are generous). The true woman does not want generosity—she wants justice—she 
wants her right to a due proportion of her husband’s earnings or income—she wants 
a right to a share in the home she has helped to create—she knows that her house- 
keeping allowance can be decreased or increased at the will of the donor; she 
knows that after years of hard toil her husband may leave her, and her only hope of 
obtaining means of livelihood is through the Courts—not one penny is she allowed 
to save as a right. She knows she has chosen the noblest of all careers, but her 
logic tells her that, while such movements as ours explore every avenue to push 
forward women in trades and professions, that her trade—her profession—the 
greatest on earth—is almost left without sponsors. 

‘This humble woman dare not speak for herself—she cannot leave her duty to 
come out into the open. 

This woman I speak of is your mother, my mother—the mothers of all men and 
women—the mother to whom we give lip service—we place her on a pedestal of 
worship, and she, poor soul, accepts that as her only reward, but the fact remains 
that we have left her to bear the brunt of helplessness. Had she been classed among 
wage-earners we would have brought to bear the force of a hundred unions and 
organisations to prevent her exploitation. I honestly believe that men do not 
realise the humiliating position of their wives and mothers. If those in power . 
paused to think, I feel sure that some measure akin to the Swedish law would 
result. Men themselves would benefit in a hundred ways from a Bill giving wives 
a just proportion of their income. Homes would be happier, and betterrun. Girls 
would qualify for marriage as a career. 

There would be no more sickly infants through ignorant mothers. Girls would 
gladly enter schools of training for Wifehood and Motherhood. In fact, men would 
seek trained wives. The cry of women taking men’s jobs would go—women would 
take the life that is natural to them. The outcry about maternal deaths would not 
be heard. These deplorable deaths are mostly from economic causes. Many 
pregnant women, already overburdened with work and worry, endeavour to abort. 
The drugs or methods used undermine their health, and death is often the result; 
and, when not death, ill-health and sickly children. Last, but not least, children 
lack the pre-natal influence of a happy mother. 

Sex inequality would vanish because it is in the home that the boy first realises 
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the economic superiority of the father, and the girl sees and despises the inferiority | 
complex of the mother. It is in the home that she learns that mother cannot call 
sixpence her own, and at an early age that girl registers a vow that she will enter the 
labour market and not the matrimonial. 


Miss Una Marson (Jamaica) seconded the motion. 


Miss MARson quoted the remarks of African speakers to the effect that Africa 
had already seen her mistake in providing better education for. boys than girls. 
Thousands of first class elementary schools for boys and girls—Government schools 
—were needed in Africa to-day. Speaking for the British Colonies, especially for 
her birthplace, the West Indies, Miss Marson contended that there was far too much 
of the old Imperialist propaganda and British training The child using books 
which upheld the glory of Empire grew to manhood or womanhood knowing nothing, 
and caring less, for the land of his forefathers—Africa—and the race to which he 
belonged. Duty to one’s own country and people should be taught before duty to 
an Empire that took little interest in these children. They grew up with an in- 
feriority complex. 

Books which were out of date in British schools were shipped to the colonies, 
and special books, not used in England, were sent to colonial schools—history 
books extolling the glories of the British Empire. 

The aim of Colonial Education should be to produce useful citizens of their own 
countries and not merely flag-waving Britishers. 


The following, moved by Miss CHRysTAL MACMILLAN, was carried unanimously 
as an emergency resolution: 


‘‘That the British Commonwealth League in Annual Conference assembled 
condemns the action of the British Government in appointing Sir Euan Wallace 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Home Office. 

The Conference declares that it is a danger to the freedom of women and 
their rights as human beings to sell their labour for gain, to appoint to such a 
position a man who has shown he considers women as machines and not as 
persons by including in his report of the North Eastern Distressed Areas a 
suggestion that it would appear necessary seriously to consider some limitation 
of the field of female labour, except in cases where the absolute existence of an 
export industry depends upon it.’’ 


Another emergency resolution, submitted by the Open Door Council, was as 
follows: 

‘‘The British Commonwealth League in Annual Conference assembled 
condemns the action of the Government of the Irish Free State for including 
in the Conditions of Employment Bill 1935 now before the Dail, the proposal 
(Clause 12) that in’ respect to any form of industrial work he Minister of 
Labour and Commerce may make regulations either prohibiting the employ- 
ment of any female in such work or fixing the proportion of female to male 
workers employed by any employer in such work. 

‘“The Conference considers this is to put women outside the protection of 
the law and to hand them over to the arbitrary power of the Government of the 
day.’”’ 


Some discussion ensued as to whether it was advisable for the Conference to 
pass such a resolution without a lead from the organized women in the Irish Free 
State. It was eventually decided that the motion be put, with the last paragraph 
amended as follows: 


‘‘The Conference considers this is to hand over women to the arbitrary 
power of the Government of the day.’’ 
The motion as amended was carried unanimously. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, JUNE 19th, 
RECREATION. 


PROFESSOR WINIFRED CULLIS, C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., LL.B.: I would like to 
speak mainly of the physical aspect of recreation, but I would also like to point out 
that there are many ways in which it is possible to obtain and refreshment and recre- 
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ation of the personality other than that which comes from what is generally called 
recreation. There are stages in everybody’s life when one is fully occupied and 
there comes a feeling that what one is doing is not altogether useful; that one is 
rushing about without any justification. I imagine that most people who work on 
many committees must feel like this, though we all realize that things could not be 
done without committees. When one is in that frame of mind it is good to do 
something which uses one’s mind gently, such as taking up a new language. That 
can be a delightful recreation; but once you become an expert in the language it 
ceases to be arecreation. I can thoroughly recommend that type of recreation from 
my own experience; so long as it is not taken too seriously it is most entertaining 
and stimulating. 

Another recreation is half physical and has another aspect also, namely, 
music. I have in mind particularly choral singing, a definitely physical exercise, 
Some of the benefit derived from that recreation comes from the actual exercise of 
singing. People taught properly to sing produce their voices pleasantly and this 
can be achieved as a recreation. Choral singing I put high on my list. Of course 
T do not exclude other aspects of music, but I would stress that we get most out of 
our efforts when we are the performers. I do not mean to say that there is not most 
superb recreation in going to a marvellous concert or to an opera to hear beautiful 
music. When I mention the drama I have in mind individuals acting and taking 
part init. I much admire the work done in drama by those marvellous institutions, 
the Women’s Institutes, work which has done so much to help women to express 
themselves, women who normally would not have that opportunity. The same 
kind of work is done by the Towns Women’s Guilds, and it is all to the good because 
the individuals themselves execute, whether as stage managers, producers or 
property people. 

Reading is another recreation which most of us will put almost first. If people 
can write, then they must enjoy added pleasure. 

I now want to refer to two other things which are of great value from the 
recreative point of view but not through actual participation, the film and the 
wireless. Both have a value that we have probably not yet even begun to realize, 
partly because they are new and because we have not yet learned to use them 
properly. Those who go to the films regularly are somewhat degrading the film, 
because those who take it as a weekly dose are apt to make it into a weekly dope. 
That, I think, a serious criticism, not of the film, but of the way in which the film 
is used, because I am convinced that if people did not go in that weekly acceptant 
mood they would not tolerate a large part of the stuff they see. 

Broadcasting suffers from indiscriminate listening. I deprecate the use of 
the wireless as a kind of tap. Good stuff comes from the wireless and it would be 
better if the wireless were listened to with discrimination. 

Both the film and wireless are at the beginning of their careers and I think they 
will have an enormous value in increased instruction and in entertainment value. 

I have lately been interested in the making of some films for educational 
purposes by the Gaumont British Instructional Film Company which has put aside 
a considerable sum of money for the purpose. Some have already been shown and 
are extremely successful. One shows physical exercises that can be done in restricted 
spaces. Another shows children between the ages of 2, 3 and 4 doing exercises. I 
am told it is bewitching, for, although the children do a great deal correctly , they 
unconsciously add artless and amusing episodes. 

A group which I have been asked to help is one on the teaching of hygiene in 
schools, a more difficult subject. But when it was shown to a group of people who 
are not educationists, and certainly not interested particularly in hygiene, some of 
them liked it immensely and asked why that sort of thing could not be shown more 
frequently. I think that we have in the past rather tended to think of entertain- 
ment and instruction as being separated, though really the same film might be 
instructive, educative, and have an entertainment value. 

There is definite need for emphasising the value of physical education. Physical 
exercise for women has only developed in the last fifty years. There has been 
steady pressure exerted towards making women take physical exercises. This is 
responsible for many changes. 

There has been a gradual improvement in the standard of the health of the 
community, though I am not particularly happy in regard to the community of 
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to-day. Taking university students, one finds that they are not as well grown, or 
as well set up as a few years ago. Perhaps we are now getting into the universities 
children born during the war, when there were real difficulties in feeding, whether 
one had money or not. When I came to London as a young woman I realized that I 
was rather tall. Then there came a stage when my students over-topped me. I 
regret to say I have got tall again. I find now that the major portion of the com- 

munity is shorter and less grown. Size is, of course, not everything, but, as one 

_takes the normal growth of a child as an indication of normal health and feeding and 
satisfactory development, so one may take it as indication of the normal develop- 

ment of the community. I think the new Council for Physical Recreation will doa 
great deal if it persuades everybody to go in for a certain amount of physical exercise, 
for it is one of the best forms of recreation. 

I was asked to speak with regard to the effect of recreation on the status of 
women. I think that the general status of women has definitely been helped by the 
fact that they can take part quite well in the more recreative physical parts of life. 

I think all this recreation has helped enormously to raise the general level of 
behaviour of the whole community. My little flat looks out on to Trafalgar Square. 
You can imagine the crowds I saw during Jubilee nights until 3 a.m. Out of 
those thousands I never saw one drunken person. I think recreation has given 
them other occupations, taken them away from the one and only thing that used to 
be available for them, with the result that there is a higher standard of public 
behaviour, while there is definite and undoubted improvement in the intelligence 
of the working-class mother due partly to her being encouraged to take physical 
exercise. 


PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY. 


Miss Monica WHATELY (Six Point Group) said that there had never been a 
time when the standards women had won for themselves were in greater danger than 
at the present time, largely owing to world-wide trade depression. There was an 
attack being made on the rights which women had gained, which if successful would 
drive women back into unpaid work in the home. While it was true to say that the 
situation facing the women of Great Britain was not as serious as that existing in 
many other countries, it was well not to ignore what was going on. 

Prior to the advent of the present régime in Germany, women enjoyed practic- 
ally the same rights as those enjoyed by the women of Great Britain; in fact, there 
were more women in the German Reichstag than there had ever been in the British 
House of Commons. In spite of that, women in Germany had to-day been deprived 
of the right to earn or to enter the higher fields of education. Hitler had said that 
he was out to provide every German man with a good job and every German woman 
with a good husband. The fact that there were not sufficient jobs or husbands to go 
round did not seem to be seriously considered. In any case, it was a serious lower- 
ing of the dignity of marriage when it became the alternative to starvation. 

In countries generally believed to be more enlightened, the position of women 
is far from satisfactory. In Belgium a law has been passed putting women who 
wished to earn on a quota. When the quota of women in an industry is filled, no 
further women are accepted. 

It is necessary to bear in mind the attacks being made upon the rights of women 
in Great Britain, by the Government. Recently Mr. Euan Wallace had given it as 
his considered judgment that the problem of unemployment amongst women could 
be solved by restricting women’s labour. He had been given a great deal more 
power by the Government. There were a great number of employers who appeared 
to hold the same views. Some were employing women in large numbers because 
they were cheaper than men. And then there was that section which constituted a 
serious menace to women’s complete economic freedom, the Trades Union move- 
ment. Toa great extent that had always been hostile to the claims of equality of 
the working women. There were many large Trades Unions who would welcome 
legislation on the lines already suggested by the Government, legislation which, 
making it more difficult for women to enter and earn in the various industries, 
would throw open a wider field for unemployed men. Experience on a Court of 

Referees showed that to-day it was literally a crime for a woman to marry if she 
wished to continue her work. Women came before the Court who had paid insurance 
during the whole of their working lives and yet, on the one occasion when they were 
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unemployed, through no fault of their own, unless marriage was a fault, they were 
not able to draw the benefits for which they had paid. 

Recently the Labour Women’s Conference had passed a resolution demanding 
not only that women should have equal benefits, but that they should pay equal 
contributions with men, and that a recognition of equality between men and 
women workers should truly be recognized by working women. Many workers in 
the feminist movement probably found it hard to realize the frightful prejudice 
which existed among their working class sisters, the frenzied feeling of the woman 
whose son or husband was unemployed, when she considered that Mrs. Jones witha 
husband in a position to keep her was still going on with her job. There was 
amongst women much feeling against the married woman who continued to work. 

It was significant that men were at last realizing what women had over and 
over again stressed in the past, that to pay a wage based on sex, and not on the 
nature of the work, was bound to reflect badly on the position of men, as well as 
being unjust and unfair to women. That realization, side by side with the changed 
opinion amongst the great mass of working-class women, was something that 
should give heart, in that women of all classes were realizing that the fight which 
in the past had been maintained largely by the middle-class or professional woman 
was bearing fruit. While on the one hand there had been great progress, it was 
necessary to recognise that there was still work to be done in order to safeguard 
rights for women, and to prevent the whole status of women being degraded, as it 
had been in so many parts of the world. 


Mrs. Wueaton, M.A., B.Sc. (Victorian Women Citizens’ Movement), 
suggested that owing to her present preoccupation with motherhood 
she was not perhaps as well fitted as one engaged in professional work 
to give an account of Women in the professions and industries in Australia. She 
said that Australian women had been accused of having done little to justify their 
claim for equality with men since the franchise was thrust upon them in the nineties. 
The example of those Englishwomen who had fought for their rights was held up to 
the disadvantage of the Australians. This seeming backwardness in focussing 
opinion and achieving political success arose from the economic situation. Owing 
to the difficulty of securing domestic help and the amount of work that had to be 
done by the Australian housewife (to say nothing of the great distances in Australia) , 
obstacles were presented to organisation. This might account for the lack of an 
explicit public opinion expressing itself in the political achievements of women. 
A tribute should be paid to the energy of Mrs. Rischbieth in rallying the activities 
of women in all States. 

Sex did not disqualify any Australian adult from voting for, nor for contesting 
a seat in, Parliament or municipal councils, nor from holding a position as judge, 
barrister, solicitor, conveyancer, or magistrate. Women had contested Parlia- 
mentary elections throughout Australia, and several had secured seats. Until 
last year, when an entrance examination was held for youths, but was not open for 
girls, the administrative posts in the Federal Civil Service were reserved for returned 
soldiers. The Civil Service Appeal Board recently decided in favour of Miss Laracy 
and Miss Nolan, who protested against the appointment of junior male clerks to 
positions efficiently held by them for a number of years. This established a prece- 
dent highly important to women. i 

In the teaching profession women had still much to achieve. Their salaries 
were much less than those of men for similar work. Owing to the fact that so many 
women resigned in order to marry, their expensive training was largely wasted. 
Opportunities for advancement were fewer, since women were never appointed head 
mistresses of co-educational schools. In medicine, the achievements of women had 
been notable. In Victoria, women might not act on juries, and in some States 
might not be ordained as ministers of religion. 

The depression brought to a climax the prejudices against women in profes- 
sional and industrial fields. Last year in Melbourne a Cabinet Minister led a press 
campaign against women in industry, and the Federal Attorney-General offered to 
Parliament for consideration ‘‘the urgent problem of women in industry, and the 
position they occupied in relation to employment which otherwise would be held 
by men.’’ But such attempts to range public opinion on the side of an unemploy- 
ment policy which followed the line of least resistance must not be counted as 
peculiarly Australian. 
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In Australia, the employment of women outside of education, transport, and 
communication, was confined almost entirely to a few trades—namely, Textiles,. 
Clothing (Boots, Millinery, Dressmaking) Food Drink, Tobacco, Paper Station- 
ery, and Printing. Of these, Dressmaking, Millinery, and Corset-making showed 
the greatest concentration of female workers. The proportion of females per 
hundred males was 4,311, 1,396, 1,639 respectively in Victoria, the most indus- 
trialised State, whereas the proportion of males to females engaged in industry as a 
whole was 5 to 2. Employment in these trades fell by 12.6% in the period 1928-9 
to 1932-3, while the numbers engaged in all other industries employing less females. 
fell by 32.26. Expressed in another way, thé numbers of males employed in 
industry in Victoria fell by nearly 22% in that period, and those of women by only 
8%. Hence the alarm among men, and the press campaigns to send women back 
to homes where they had no right to independent allowances unless they were 
married women living apart from their husbands. 

But women had not replaced men. What had actually happened was that 
fewer women had lost their jobs. The increasing proportion of women in industry 
had led even violent anti-feminists to adopt the slogan, ‘‘Equal pay for equal 
work.’’ At present wage-rates for women were about 50% of those given to men. 
A basic wage rate was declared in all States except Victoria and Tasmania. Victoria 
had a Wages Board system under which the minimum rates to be paid in each 
industry were determined. In South Australia the basic wage was £3. 3s. od. for 
males, computed on the needs of a man, wife and three children, and /1. 11s. 6d. 
for females. In New South Wales it was £3. 6s. od. for a man, wife and one child, 
plus allowances for other children of 5s. weekly. To provide this money, a 2% tax 
on the wages bill of employers was imposed. The single man was paid for a wife and 
children he did not possess, and the woman with dependents received only 50% of 
his salary or less. 

An idea of the inequality in salaries of men and women might be obtained from 
comparing the average annual wages of factory workers in 1932— £200.27 for 
males, and £94.43 for females; while for overseers, accountants and clerks it was 
£340.96 for males and £130.95 for females. 

Banks claimed to have adopted the principle of equal pay for equal work, but 
were careful to engage girls as typists only (although many of these were gradu- 
ates) and to pay them accordingly. 

The employment of women in factories and shops was regulated by Act of 
Parliament. For example, in New South Wales Factories and Shops Act limited 
the continuous employment of women to five hours, restricted the time they might 
be employed in excess of forty-eight hours a week and between six p.m. and six 
a.m., also the weight they might be allowed to lift, and prohibited the employment 
of girls under eighteen years of age in certain dangerous occupations. These 
restrictions on night work had probably not limited the employment of women to 
any extent. 

Service in the Education Department was usually terminated by marriage. In 
South Australia women employees in banks must resign on marriage, and employees 
in the commercial world generally were influenced by the example of the govern- 
ment. Sex should not rob women of their freedom to choose their means of liveli- 
hood, whether or not they married or continued to work when married. 

It was our duty to see that the ability, talents, the experience and the goodwill 
of women were not wasted but were directed to the commonweal; that they as well 
as men shared justly in their national dividend. New Zealand and Australia led the 
way in granting woman suffrage. Now was the opportunity of Great Britain to lead 
the Commonwealth of Nations in the movement for economic freedom of women. 


EQUAL RIGHTS. 


Mrs. Linpa LItTLEJoHN, J.P. (United Associations of New South Wales), 
moved : 


‘‘The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled points out 
that the British Parliament is responsible for initiating many of the restrictions. 
on the freedom of the woman earner, inter alia, 

Exclusion of married women from the Civil Service; 

Unequal Insurance Benefits ; 
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The use of Trade Boards to impose unequal minimum rates of pay based 

on sex. 

‘‘The Conference believes that there is in the world to-day a serious 
challenge to the claim for absolute equality between the sexes, and that 
measures, sponsered by the British Parliament, which are based upon the 
supposed inferiority of women, re-act throughout the British Empire with 
serious effects upon the best interests both of that Empire and of the world asa 
whole. 

‘“The Conference therefore asks the British Parliament and the responsible 
Overseas Governments of the Empire concerned to adopt the principle of 
equality in all future legislation, and to remove discriminations existing 
against women whether married or single.’’ 


The speaker asked permission to delete the word ‘‘initiating’’ from the first 
paragraph. It was evident from the discussions in the two days of the Conference 
that there were not only many restrictions under which women suffered, but those 
restrictions were harsher than they had ever been. There was the exclusion of 
married women from the Civil Service and there was also unequal insurance benefit, 
definitely a sex distinction. Then there were trade boards imposing unequal 
minimum rates of pay based on sex. It was said that a man had a family responsi- 
bility, but there were statistics, both in Australia and in England, which proved 
that married men without children and single men, completely outnumbered 
married men with children. 

If it were right that.a man because of his family responsibility should receive a 
basic rate practically double that paid to a woman, surely a working widow with 
several children should receive at least the same rate of pay as a single man. When- 
ever that question had been put to the powers that be, it had been side-tracked, 
which went to prove that unequal pay was not based on family responsibility but 
enirely on sex. 

Another hardship was dismissal. of married women. That operated harshly on 
teachers in Australia. A good deal of lobbying had been done in respect to the Act, 
which had been hurriedly introduced, and the Government had compromised by 
saying, that those teachers already in service and married need only resign if their 
husbands were in receipt of £6 a week, but that in future a teacher on marrying 
would automatically be dismissed. It was asked why a teacher’s salary must be 
limited to £6 a week. 

A further hardship arose from the exclusion of women from certain industries, 
while another great difficulty was the denial of opportunity for advancement. Girls 
in banks or in public service could not rise to higher positions. Then it was said 
that there were diseases to which women were more prone than men. Women had 
been turned out of the lead paint industry because it was thought dangerous to 
them and to their future children, but it had been definitely proved that it was 
much more dangerous for a man to contract lead poisoning because he could give it 
to his wife and children, whereas a wife could never transmit it to her husband. 
Surely it was wiser to make an industry safe for workers, whether men or women, 
than exclude one sex. That an industry could be made safe for both sexes had been 
shown in the report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1927, who said that a 
signal service in the prevention of lead poisoning had been rendered by Mr. C. A. 
Clyne. 

Again, if the welfare of women when about to bear children was the real reason 
for turning them out of industry, would not something be done for the unfortunate 
working-class mother who did every scrap of her housework, including washing, 
until almost the moment before her child was born? If it was really felt that there 
should be some safeguarding of women in child-birth, surely some provision would 
have been made for the women who suffered at such a time and in such enormous 
numbers. Then it was argued as a reason for women ceasing to work on marriage 
that there must not be two incomes in one family. Did anyone mind if the rich 
man had a rich wife or if a man sat on ten boards of directors and drew £500 a year 
from each? Such argument was also camouflage, because there was no objection to 
a father having three sons adding to the family income, or two or three daughters 
doing the same. 

There was, however, one bright spot, and it was necessary that there should be, 
in view of the Petition which had been sent with great audacity to the International 
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Labour Office, demanding a regulation of married women’s employment which 
would facilitate the return of mothers to their homes and the prohibition of any 
replacement of male by female labour—nothing about the replacement of female 
labour by male. Henri Fiiss had stated, and his statement had been printed in the 
Intcrnational Labour Review, in an article on unemployment and employment 
among women, that all the excuses made to prevent women from working were mere 
camouflage: that really it was a question of unemployment and that from the 
economic standpoint women were still indispensable in the overwhelming majority 
of industries, not only because without them industries would suffer a shortage of 
labour, but because the wages of every woman worker represented purchasing power 
whose disappearance would reduce the effective demand for consumption of goods 
and thus form a further reason for reducing production and lowering the standard of 
living. He also said that, contrary to the rather widespread belief, persons who 
worked for remuneration do not deprive somebody else of employment. It was a 
great advance when the International Labour Office supported such a contention. 


Mrs. E. M. WHITE (Open Door Council), in seconding, expressed the opinion 
that there were countries, as there were various people, who believed themselves 
to be whole-hearted supporters of equal rights and yet who would in the next breath 
say they were in favour of prohibition against night work for women. In asking for 
equality it was necessary to realise that there could not be equality and inequality. 
There must be plain speaking as to what the League meant by equality, so that there 
might be no danger of there being riveted upon women of all countries, in the form 
of an international convention, the continuance of those dreadful handicaps in the 
economic sphere under the specious guise of the Equal Rights Treaty. 


Miss CHRYSTAL MACMILLAN, on behalf of the Open Door Council, moved as an 
amendment the addition before the words ‘‘Exclusion of married women,’’ etc., of 
the following: 


‘The Prohibition of the industrial night work of women; Prohibition of 
the underground work of women; Prohibition of the employment of women for 
four weeks after child-birth.’’ 


If the Equal Rights Treaty was supported it was with the intention of having 
it ratified, and if it was ratified it would mean that there would be repudiation and 
setting aside of other treaties inconsistent with it. It would be necessary to get rid 
of the International Labour Office Convention prohibiting women working at night ; 
of the Convention that prohibited women using lead in certain ways; of the Wash- 
ington Maternity Convention which placed prohibition on the work of women for a 
certain number of weeks after child-birth; and of other inconsistencies and dis- 
criminations against women. 


Miss HAWARDEN seconded the amendment. 


Miss M. CHAVE COLLIsson opposed it because she considered that the motion 
as it stood was more representative oi the frame of mind of the whole organization. 
She did not think it necessary for that organization to define equal r’ghts at this 
stage, especially in view of the last paragraph of the motion. 


Miss HAWARDEN suggested that a Conference might function in moulding 
opinion, apart from merely representing it. The question of unequal pay for equal 
work for men and women had exercised her Society of Equal Citizenship. The 
South African Government had recently appointed a commission to consider wages 
in commerce and industry, and the written evidence submitted by the Cape Federa- 
tion of Trades, an organization representing most of the Trades Unions in the Cape, 
was strongly anti-feminist. Among several restrictions suggested, one was equal 
pay for equal work, put forward as a means of keeping women out of employment. 
Other speakers had cited anti-feminist discriminations, but the one she had men- 
tioned indicated that there was danger in the indiscriminate application of the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. In a capitalist civilization labour was 
bought and sold just as was any other commodity, and one of the important factors 
influencing the price of women’s labour was large supply and relatively limited 
demand. Another factor was that employment of women had several disadvantages. 
The working life of most women was short. While recognizing that a contributing 
factor in that connection was that married women were frequently not allowed to 
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work, the speaker submitted that a much more important factor was that most 
women did not want to work after marriage. Indeed, if the majority of women were 
working after marriage it would be necessary to bring about a very great change in 
the ordinary habits of life and general social economy ; there would have to be some 
form of collective house-keeping. It was also necessary to take into consideration 
prejudice on the part of the public. Not only must women not be replaced by men, 
but there must be more women in industry, and it was necessary to work steadily 
towards this, in order to obtain economic independence. 


Miss FRASER urged the Conference to reject the amendment, not because she 
was opposed to Miss Macmillan’s remarks, but because she thought that the amend- 
ment weakened the motion and rendered it much less correct in form. 


The amendment was lost. The word ‘‘initiative’’ having been omitted by 
agreement, the motion was carried. 


EQUALITY OF STATUS. 


Mrs. RISCHBIETH, O.B.E., J.P. (Australian Federation of Women Voters) 
moved : 


‘The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled, consider- 
ing that equality of the sexes in all departments of life will enable both men 
and women to give their best services to the community, and convinced that 
an international convention would improve the status of women inall countries, 
both directly and indirectly, calls upon the Government of Great Britain and 
the responsible representatives of the Dominions to support the principles of 
equality between men and women at the 16th Assembly of the League of 
Nations by adhering to the equality treaty signed by the representatives of four 
governments at the 7th Conference of American States in 1933, or any similar 
convention.’’ 


Mrs. WHITE (Open Door Council) thought there was an omission from the 
fourth line and the Chairman agreed that it would be better to say ‘“Equal Rights 
international convention.’’ 


Mrs. RISCHBEITH explained that the meaning of the last words ‘‘or any similar 
convention’’ meant any similar convention which pledged the signatory govern- 
ments to give equal rights tomenand women. The subjection of women was world- 
wide and could be abolished only by world-wide solidarity among women in their 
demand for recognition of the great human principle of equality with men under 
the law. In these days of dictatorships, an international convention such as was 
proposed, could have no other purpose than to obtain and safeguard those essentials 
of freedom and justice with which all women were universally concerned. 

It was fitting that the women of the British Commonwealth of Nations and the 
women of the Americas should unite in a common demand for a truer form of democ- 
racy which embodied true equality. The presentation of the request for an Equal . 
Rights Treaty at the 16th Assembly of the League of Nations was particularly 
opportune, in view of the action recently taken by the I.L.O. in presenting a peti- 
tion to the Conference requesting support for a scheme which would restrict the 
employment of women. ; 

It would afford opportunity for a practical demonstration to the statesmen of 
the world of women’s collective belief that discrimination in the law of any country, 
based on sex, should be removed. 

In Australia groups were divided on the vexed question of women in industry, 
but on the general principle of equality for women they would support the Equal 
Rights Treaty. The speaker referred the Conference to an article in the July 1934 
number of Dawn, the publication of the Federation of Women’s Voters in Australia, 
under the title ‘‘Equal National Triumphs,’’ which outlined a proposal brought 
forward by the Americas. It was fitting that a tribute should be paid to the nations 
which had already brou ‘ht forward and endorsed two treaties which gave equal 
nationality rights to women and granted equal rights in principle. 


Mrs. STEDMAN (Hon. Financial Secretary), in seconding, said that as women 
had fought so long for equality they must stand on their own feet when they got it. 
They must receive such rewards for work as they deserved, and not be rewarded 
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because they were protected. Any treaty or convention put forward at Geneva 
must be a clear and well-defined document, with no legal loop-holes. 


Miss CHRYSTAL MACMILLAN gathered from Mrs. Rischbieth that equal rights 
was interpreted in two different ways in Australia: some meant by it that women 
should not be allowed to work at night; others meant that women might work at 
night. When asking for legislation it was customary to have put into documents 
words which defined that which was demanded. Therefore, the Open Door Council 
moved as an amendment to the motion: 


‘‘To insert after the word ‘assembled,’ | realizing that equality between 
men and women includes equality of civil and political rights and all rights as 
earners and that the ratification of any convention purporting to give equality 
of rights between men and women involves the denunciation by the ratifying 
State of the Berne, Washington and Geneva Conventions prohibiting th 
employment of women at night, the Washington Child-Birth Convention, and 
the amendment of national legislation which places restrictions on the work 
of women not placed on the work of men.’’ 


The mover hoped the Conference would not put on record that the rights being 
asked for were not rights. 


Miss Nina Boyte seconded and urged the Conference not to be ambiguous. 
There should be no hesitation about including a definition of equal rights. 
The amendment was carried. 


Miss MAITLAND (Six Point Group) moved as a further amendment the deletion 
of the last four words of the motion and explained that she did so as a matter of 
policy. It seemed a mistake to instruct the British Government as to what it was 
wished they should do and then draw a red herring across the path. 


Miss Monica WHATELY (Six Point Group) seconded. She endorsed what the 
last speaker had said as to making support of the Treaty as simple as possible. 

The amendment was carried, whereupon Miss Barry (St. Joan’s Social and 
Politica] Alliance) moved that there be substituted for the words ‘‘after adhering 
to’’ ‘‘a treaty the text of which is such as clearly to confer these rights.’’ 


This was seconded, the motion when carried as amended, reading: 

‘‘The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled, realizing 
that equality between men and women includes equality of civil and political 
rights and all rights as earners, and that the ratification of any convention 
purporting to give equality of rights between men and women involves the de- 
nunciation by the ratifying State of the Berne, Washington and Geneva Con- 
ventions prohibiting the employment of women at night, the Washington 
Child-birth Convention, and the amendment of national legislation which 
places restrictions on the work of women not placed on the work of men, con- 
sidering that equality of the sexes in all departments of life will enable both 
men and women to give their best services to the community, and convinced 
that an equal rights international convention would improve the status of 
women in all countries, both directly and indirectly, calls upon the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and the responsible representatives of the Dominions to 
support the principles of equality between men and women at the 16th Assembly 
of the League of Nations by adhering to a treaty the text of which is such as 
clearly to confer these rights.’’ 


At this stage Mrs. CORBETT: ASHBY vacated the Chair, and her place was taken 
by Mrs. Guy INNEs. 


ORGANISATION OF WOMEN. 
(a) Political. 

Miss REGINA Evans claimed to be Chairman of the largest political women’s 
organization, for its membership was 1,000,000. She would divide her remarks 
under three headings: the actual party machine, the policy and the professional. 

_ The party machine was the most difficult thing to buildup. A mass of people 
was suddenly enfranchised, a great number with the political ideals and beliefs so 
aptly described by the late W. S. Gilbert: that every person 


‘*Born into this world alive 
Was either a little Liberal, or else a little Conservative.’’ 
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These people had to be organized to support the actual party machine and this. 
was at first built up largely from the social standpoint. One point always kept in 
mind, was that the organization of branches for women’s politics was not to be under 
the domination of the existing organization; in other words, they were not going to 
allow the women to be brought in as a subsidiary section under the direction of men. 
Every women’s branch controlled its own finances and came in with the men’s. 
branch where they fused on absolutely equal terms. 

Miss Evans continued: ‘‘We begin by organising branches in small polling 
districts. These branches elect representatives who serve in turn on what is called 
a central council of the division. The central councils again elect their Committee 
which acts for the divisional work. From that executive committee of a division 
representatives are elected to an area committee. There are twelve areas through- 
out the country. Generally, the officers of the division form the area councils and 
they in turn elect their own chairman to serve on the central committee of the 
party. The central committee of the party elects its own chairman. Any of the 
offices that are open to the men of the party are open to women. When I tell you 
that I held the position of chairman of the whole party, men and women, for eight- 
een months and that I started without any of the advantages of being connected 
with any political family, you will realize that we have tried to work everything 
so that offices shall be open to all. That is interesting and important from the 
women’s point of view. 

‘‘So far as policy and election to Parliament are concerned, it is just as open 
to women as to men to stand for adoption as acandidate. Of course there is always 
the difficulty of the big county division where there are a lot of men who say they 
must have a man, but we get over that, and it isnot uncommon for a die-hard county 
seat to adopt a woman candidate. But the adoption of a member in our party lies 
entirely in the hands of the division. If the division do not want a certain candi- 
date, no organization, none of the paid organizers, no member of the Government 
can force that constituency to adopt that member. The control as to the adoption 
of a candidate lies in the hands of the constituency association. That is a healthy 
thing. 

‘‘Coming to the paid organization side, there is a central office which does 
the work, but perhaps the two most important paid people in the constituency are 
the agent and the woman organizer. With the giving of the franchise the enormous 
increase in the electorate made it impossible for one man to cope with the work, 
so we adopted the system of having a woman organizer; in other words, a woman 
agent, to work in the division. The men do not like us to call the women, women 
agents; so they are called women organizers. Their work lies mainly, of course, 
with the women in the division. Their salaries are not as high as those of the 
agents; they are not doing equal work. The agent is solely responsible for his or 
her district. One of the things of which I can be proud is this, that if a woman is 
willing, she can go in for the same training as a man agent and if she is capable of 
passing the examination she can be an agent, receiving the same remuneration as a 
man agent. There are, however, only a few women working as agents. 

‘*T feel that we have helped, in all parties in the State, to widen the outlook of 
the womanhood of this country. We have given women in the villages, who years 
ago did not have any connection with national and world affairs, an interest in such 
things, and have widened their mental outlook, thus helping the government of 
our own country and those of other nations. Women now realize that it is worth 
while working for better citizenship. If it is necessary to bring real pressure to 
_bear on the Government, women as well as men must be roused, and educated to a 
wide outlook. 

‘‘The political organisation is of vital interest in the country at the present 
time, and can do much towards achieving those reforms which I have heard dis- 
cussed.’’ 


Miss Nancy Apam (Fd. Industrial) quoted the Ministry of Labour Gazette to 
show that there were in I9II 5,423,944 women gainfully employed, while at the 
census of 1931 there were 6,265,100—an increase of 841,156. The industries in 
which employment had declined during 1923-1934 were those in which the workers 
were predominantly male, while the expanding industries were those which gave 
employment to growing numbers of women. This did not show that women were 
finding employment at the expense of men, but that new and expanding industries 
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were employing more women than men. From 1923-34 the number of males in 
employment increased by 6.3 per cent., while the number of women and girls in- 
creased by nearly 18 percent. More employment was shown for women in the 
following industries—Light engineering, electrical apparatus, ready-to-wear gar- 
ments, hosiery, silk, artificial silk, bread, biscuits, confectionery, cardboard boxes, 
chemical industries. musical instruments, explosives, oil, glue, wire, hand tools, 
leather goods, wood boxes, railway carriages and miscellaneous. 

A total increase numerically of 600,000 was shown in the distributive trade, 
200,000 being women. Women were industrially employed in the following trades: 
Distributive 756,450; Textiles 761,000; Clothing 359,660; Hotels, restaurants, 
food and drinks 248,710; Tobacco 235,230; Metal 183,640; Laundries 117,720, 
Printing and book-binding 97,500; General and electrical engineering 70,000; 
Boots and shoes 56,000. Over 4,000,000 women were in insurable occupations and 
700,000 were in Trade Unions. 

Miss Adam wondered whether women were getting ahead so much as they 
imagined when there were so many earning low wages and still unorganized. In 
Germany, for instance, there were, roughly, about 11,000,000 women and girls 
engaged before Hitler came into power. If these women had been well organized in 
the industrial field it would probably not have been easy for Hitler to throw nearly 
2,000,000 women out of industry. It was impossible to get justice for the wage- 
earner in industry unless there was thorough organization. Furthermore, 400,000 
young people coming into unemployment insurance could have been kept at school 
had the school-leaving age been raised. It would also be helpful if people were 
retired at an earlier age. 


She believed in political action, but the question of organizing women inside 
the industrial field was urgent. Although some of the 700,000 women already 
organized were intellectual they showed no better result in regard to claiming equal 
pay for equal work than the poor unorganized woman workers. 

There were 150,000 teachers inside the Trade Union movement, 100,000 women 
as against 50,000 men. There were only six women on the executive out of about 
36, and on many occasions they had voted against equal pay for equal work. A 
great deal of propaganda was necessary . 

The idea of a woman or girl being sent into industry as a stop-gap from the 
time she left school until she married was all wrong. She should organize indus- 
trially as well as politically and demand equal pay for equal work. No other 
remedy was visible for the very low wages paid to women. It was not true to say 
that the army of unemployed was due to women having taken jobs from men. 
There were 350,000 miners out of work; but not one woman had gone down a mine. 
The same same applied to iron and steel and the blast furnaces. The position of 
men out of work in the heavy and other industries was due to the world situation, 
not to women having taken their jobs. On the other hand, an enormous number of 
_ new jobs had arisen. In the textile and the electrical industries there were certain 
delicate jobs where manual dexterity rather than muscle determined the amount of 
output. It was not a question of women taking work from men so much as a change 
in the automatic process in industry whereby women undertook certain operations 
with a minimum amount of training. Once women were convinced of the necessity 
for joining some kind of trade union or association they would have greater chances 
of higher wages and equal pay for equal work. 


Mrs. E. M. WuiTeE (Open Door Council) thought it was evident that women 
should be organized. It was only necessary to cite in that connection women 
teachers, who were capable of decent representation and yet, for some inexplicable 
reason, were content to be in a subordinate position and to accept for equal work, 
sometimes more than equal work, four-fifths of male teacher’s salaries in England, 
and probably some such inferior proportion in other countries. ‘ It was not reason- 
able to expect that men would fight for women’s rights in the same way as women 
could fight for themselves. At the same time, it would be well to consider, that 
the whole modern trend was towards the scientific organization of industry. 
Within the past ten years there had been such an advance in the possibilities of 
machine production that it was inevitable that more and more room would not be 
found for men in industry. Thus it was necessary to concentrate on seeing that 
men and women got opportunities for proper education for leisure. At the same 
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time there should be such reconstruction of the financial systems of the countries of 
the world that there should be means of obtaining the use and enjoyment of the 
product of the machines without the necessity for working the long hours prevalent. 


Miss MARGARET FLYNN (Australian Federation of Women Voters) was sur- 
prised to hear what Mrs. White had said about women teachers, because she under- 
stood that the policy of the National Union of Teachers was equality in all 
directions. That certainly was the claim of teachers in the Dominions and other 
countries. 


Mrs. GERRARD Said that while the National Union was the largest organization 
of teachers, the women had been so disgusted by the way they had been let down 
time and again by the men in the organization that they had come out and formed 
the National Union of Women Teachers, which was working on the lines of equality 
in every direction. 
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THIRD DAY. 


MORNING SESSION—THURSDAY, JUNE 20th. 


Mrs. INNEs presided, explaining that Mrs. Corbett Ashby, acting under 
doctor’s orders, would not be able to be present until later in the session. 


CHILD MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 
Mrs. RAMA Rav (Women’s Indian Association) moved: 


‘‘The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled supports 
the All India Women’s Conference in its demand that the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act should be so amended as to ensure its effective working. It 
urges that first-class magistrates be empowered to try Child Marriage cases, 
and to give injunction against such marriages.’’ 


She said sufficient importance had not been given to prevention in the framing 
of the Act. Prosecution could take place only after marriage, when there was 
naturally more reluctance to taking action. Moreover prosecution could not be 
instituted by relations, but only by third parties. Vigilance Societies had been 
organised for this purpose, but their intervention was hindered by the fact that 
100 rupees had to be deposited beforehand, this being lost if the case failed. The 
Act should be amended so as to enable steps to be taken to prevent child marriages 
(applause) . 


Miss NINE BoyLe seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


LEGAL DISABILITIES. 
Lapy ABDUL QADIR moved: 


‘‘The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled supports 
the urgent demand made by the All India Women’s Conference that a Com- 
mission be appointed, with an adequate representation of women upon it, to 
report on the legal status of women in Indian Law. 


Lapy Qaprr thanked her hearers for the friendly and sympathetic interest which 
Women’s Organisations in England were taking in the welfare of Indian women. 
It had been suggested that she should deal with the legal disabilities of her country- 
women. 

The main disabilities were in the matter of inheritance. Though the ancient 
Hindu law recognised the rights of women to inherit property from their fathers, 
husbands and other relatives, yet in many parts of the country custom had deprived 
them of such rights. One reason was that the Hindus had the joint family system, 
under which all the members of the family lived together. Their earnings were 
pooled and every one had the right to be maintained out of them. The daughters, 
as long as they lived in the parental homes, had all their needs supplied by their 
parents and when they were married their requriements were met by their husbands 
or their parents-in-law. Ordinarily they had no separate property of their own, 
except what they received as their /staridha, consisting chiefly of wedding gifts 
received from parents and husbands. Among the landed classes the impulse to keep 
daughters out of inheritance was strong, because it was felt that by giving them a 
share in the property, the land would go to their husbands, who belonged to another 
Gotra or sub-caste, and were, therefore, considered outsiders. In many parts of the 
country, including the Punjab, this custom was rigidly observed. ° It affected even 
the Muslim agriculturists in that province. There was now a strong feeling among 
educated women of all communities in India to have their rights of inheritance 
recognised and they were conducting a vigorous agitation for the removal of their 
disabilitities by legislation. Women stood on firm ground in this demand, as they 
were not asking for any thing opposed to their religious laws. They desired only 
their due, long withheld from them. 

It was interesting to note that the British Government passed a law as early as 
1874, called the Indian Married Women’s Property Act, No. 3 of 1874, which 
empowered married women to hold earnings and wages as separate property, 
absolutely free from the control of their husbands. This was a very important step 
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in the right direction, but unfortunately its effect was limited to a comparatively 
small number of women, as the principal religions, namely, those of the Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Buddhists, Jains and Sikhs, were excluded. Probably the idea 
was that the religious laws of these communities would protect their rights, but 
as it was now found that women are deprived of their rights in spite of their personal 
laws, it was necessary that these should be conceded to them by legislation. In 
making changes in the existing law an example worth following had been set by two 
enlightened Indian States, Baroda and Mysore. Some of the changes introduced in 
Baroda were that in joint families, a widow of a deceased coparcener became a 
coparcener herself, and could secure partition. She was entitled to a share equa! to 
that of ason, if there wasone. If there were no son she was entitled to the share of 
her husband. In respect of self-acquired property a widow was entitled to an equal 
share with son or grandson. A widowed daughter-in-law was allowed to inherit 
after the mother, and a widowed daughter was given right of maintenance in her 
father’s family. 

A Bill was passed in Mysore about two years ago, under which the mother, the 
widow and the married daughter were each given a definite share in the property 
with absolute rights. In succession the widow or the daughter was made an heir 
in the absence of a son, instead of passing the property to distant male relations as 
is the usual practice. Travancore had also introduced legislation giving rights of 
inheritance to Hindu women. It was time, therefore, for similar action in British 
India. 

The position of women under the Muslim law was much better than that of 
their Hindu sisters, but in practice they suffered in many parts of the country from 
the same disabilities. Under the Mohammedan Law a women had her appointed 
share in the property left by her relatives, male or female. She could inherit as a 
daughter, as a wife, as a mother, as a sister and even as an aunt or a grandmother. 
In some families women were given their shares readily but in many cases their 
claims were resisted and had to be enforced through courts. This was, however, 
possible only in families not governed by custom; the landed class of Muslims was 
usually as reluctant as Hindus and Sikhs to allow women to have a share of land. 
Societies had been formed recently by Muslim women to secure the rights given to 
them by Mohammedan law. Their task, like that of their Hindu sisters, would be 
uphill, but it was hoped that with sufficient persistence they would succeed. 

Besides these disabilities there were others relating to the laws of marriage, 
divorce and guardianship. A little pamphlet on this subject, written by Mrs. Ray, 
social secretary of the All India women’s Conference, had just been published and 
could be had of Miss Todhunter, the energetic secretary of the British Common- 
wealth League. 

The Hindu Law did not allow divorce, but there was a growing feeling now 
among Hindus that some provision should be made for those hard cases, where a 
happy married life was rendered impossible. Among Muslims devorce was per- 
mitted and it was possible for either party to put an end to an ill-advised contract ; 
but the difficulties in the way of a woman wishing to do so were greater than was the 
case with men. Women desired equal facilities for both sexes to end unfortunate 
marriages when it became absolutely necessary to do so. 

The All India Women’s Conference had been urging the need of a Government 
Commission to inquire into the legal disabilities of Indian Women, but this sugges- 
tion had not been accepted. The speaker hoped for the League’ s sympathy and 
powerful support in seeking the triumph of a cause based on justice. 

Mrs. RAMA RAU, in seconding, said Hindu women were being governed by the 
laws of Manu, which were framed several years before Christ; but she did not think 
it incompatible with true Hinduism to alter the structure of society. The woman 
was supposed to be always a dependent on father, husband, or brother, and when 
the husband died, if she had no son, she received no share of the property left behind 
except enough for bare food and clothing. Then divorce was not provided for in 
Indian law, but polygamy, though perhaps not general, was allowed. A woman 
was bound to her husband even if she never saw him. It was only natural that 
Indian women should now be claiming the right of divorce and of an injunction 
against polygamy. There was Jarge tracts of country in Hindu States which were 
under the matriarchal system, and her own view was that that was the best system 
(laughter and applause) ; under it society could be justly regulated. The States of 
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Baroda and Mysore appointed a Commission to examine the whole question of the 
position of women under Hinduism, and had incorporated in laws the suggestions of 
the Commission: polygamy was abolished, divorce was established, and child 
marriage was prohibited. 


Miss AGNES SLACK asked whether anything was being done to establish indus- 
tries in the homes of the people. In England four-fifths of the population were 
town dwellers, but in India six-sevenths lived in villages. Over 80 per cent. of the 
population of 360,000,000 were agriculturists, only 10 per cent. being in industry. 


Mrs. RamA Rau said that the matter referred to by Miss Slack was being taken 
up by women with great enthusiasm. Town women were going into the villages 
to encourage the revival of ancient village industries. 


Miss HANDEsS asked whether English civil law did not cut across the Hindu 
law as to marriage. 


Mrs. Rama Rav thought not. In Privy Council appeals the rulings went back 
to the ancient law. 


Mrs. JOHN JONES, J.P. (Victorian Women’s Citizens Movement) asked whether 
Indian Women were united on the question of economic independence. An educated 
Indian woman had said that she did not sympathise with the movement. 


Mrs. RAMA Rau—It did need education to see the injustice of the present 
position. The demand was for equality when it came to sharing the patrimony. 


Lapy HorsLrey asked why a Commission had been refused. 


Mrs. Rama Rau—Nobody understood the ways of Governments. 

Miss NinA BOYLE suggested that the reason was that the Government had 
embarked on the India Bill and wished to leave the matter to the Indian Govern- 
ment. 


The motion was carried. 


The CHAIRMAN specially thanked Mrs. Rama Rau for making everything so 
clear to the Conference (applause) . 


TRIBAL CUSTOMS. 


Miss GEORGINA GOLLOCK then addressed the Conference on ‘‘Tribal Customs.’’ 
She began by describing some of the customs in Africa, saying the whole question 
was one of the most difficult and interesting in the world. All the things which 
were matters of action to-day had their roots in the distant past, and one could not 
deal with the fruits without dealing with the roots. In Africa it was a matter of 
historic tradition that certain things were always done by women and certain 
things by men; it was no sort of antagonism, it was custom, and in most cases the 
men would refuse to do the work done by women and the women themselves would 
object to the men doing it. For instance, as a rule women grew the food for the 
family and men grew the crops that were for sale. But women in Africa reigned 
supreme in the markets; men grew the produce but women sold it. There was a 
case recently where the men altered the market day, but the women said ‘‘It is our 
market,’’ and refused to attend. There was no market until they reverted to the 
original day. 

_ There were tribal customs of amazing power in Africa, but differing in different 
parts of the Continent, and they went deep down into the life and thought of both 
men and women. There was generally some ascertainable reason for them. One 
reason was hard necessity, another was fear, the terror of the unknown. These 
women had seen things they could not understand, they had no knowledge outside 
their tiny experience, and everything unknown was instinct with fear. This 
accounted largely for the extraordinary dominance of the fetish and the worship of 
evil spirits. The killing of twins, for instance, was done in the belief that if a man. 
had two children at the same time by his wife one of them was the child of the 
human father and the other the child of an evil spirit, and, as it was impossible to 
distinguish between them, both were killed. 

A great problem for those who lived and worked among Africans was to know 
how to deal with customs which had sprung up because of the tendency to oppress 
the weak and to satisfy evil lusts and desires. She did not believe tribal customs 
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could as a rule be dealt with by direct attack, except in such matters as child 
murder. In view of the liberty of thought and life which was the inheritance of the 
whole human race she believed that the best way to bring evil customs to an end 
was to give the people contact with truth. Africans and some of the great races of 
Asia were extraordinarily observant and imitative, and they ‘‘must needs love the 
highest when they saw it.’’ 

Some time ago she was asked to write a book—its title was ‘“Daughters of 
Africa’ ’—in which she was to try to include as many stories as possible of African 
women, something which would be an inspiration to African girls in schools. In 
early and more recent history African women had been splendid, for Airican women 
generally had capacity and character. Yet no woman had a seat on the tribal 
councils! It must be added that many of the tribal customs pressed as hardly on 
men as on women. 

While truth was breaking down the bad side of tribal customs, something else 
was breaking down the good side, and that was largely due to the coming of, non- 
African peoples into Africa. There was to-day spreading in the principal districts, 
a kind of prostitution on Western lines which broke all the old tribal sanctions. 
This was a matter with which the Governments found it difficult to deal, and it ran 
outside the lines of the work of the missionaries. There was a great call for work 
in this direction. 

The speaker gave, by request, a description of the custom of Lobola, under 
which a man paid cattle or money to the father of the girl he wasto marry. It was 
a curse, and was the cause of 90 per cent. of the cases in the native courts all over 
Africa (applause) . 


Miss AGNES SLACK endorsed Miss Gollock’s praises of the women of Africa and 
spoke of her own contact with several leading women there and of the spirit and 
tenacity of the ordinary native woman of Bechuanaland. 


Miss Nina BoYLE also cordially supported what has been said on this point. 


Mrs. JOHN Jones asked whether the prostitution of native women by white 
men was by the women’s own consent or by the consent of their own men. In 
Australia a native woman could be lent by her husband, and children from twelve to 
twenty years of age could be lent by their male folk. 


Miss GOLLock replied that there was little difficulty in Africa in getting con- 
sent. It was acommon tribal custom for a father to send a girl to a chief’s tent for 
the night, and that could hardly be touched by law; it had always been done and the 
African people had seen no reason to object to it. But in regard to white men 
strong legislative steps ought to be taken in some of the Southern towns of the 
Union in the interests of the native women who went on the streets. 

Mrs. WHITE said that the missions had had a long time in which to deal with 
Lobola and other customs. It did not look as if education and ‘‘leaving it to the 
missionaries’’ were achieving very much. 

Miss BaILvi£ asked for information about the custom of Initiation. 

Mrs. RIscHBIETH, J.P., O.B.E. (Australian Federation of Women Voters) 
said that as laws regarding prostitution were improved in the countries of the white 
races, prostitution was being carried to those who were less able to care for them- 
selves. ‘ 

Miss GOLLock, in reply to Mrs. White, said that large numbers of native people 
were being brought into the great industrial centres in Africa. The problem of 
reaching these people was much more difficult for the Christian Churches there, than 
it was in large centres of population at home. Missionaries were not perfect people, 
but they were the greatest power in Africa to-day in their influence on tribal life. 
As to the Initiation ceremonies: at the back of them was a praiseworthy desire to 
prepare young people for married life, but unfortunately into these ceremonies a 
number of things had crept which were physiologically bad and in some cases almost 
brutal, degrading to the women and undesirable for the boys. Christian people 
could aim either at sweeping these ceremonies away altogether, or at concerning in 
them only what was good Many leading Africans were doing their best to abolish 
the ceremonies as at present practised, mainly by refusing totake part inthem _ 


Miss AMy KANE (New Zealand, Vice-President) at this point took the chair. 
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COMPARISON OF PEACE AND WAR AS FORCES AFFECTING WOMEN. 
TRADE IN ARMS. 


Mrs. CORBETT ASHBY, who was greeted with applause, explained that though 
the League was not a pacifist organisation the Standing Committee thought it would 
be wise to put down the two resolutions. now to be discussed in order to get the 
guidance of delegates as to how far the League could co-operate with others on 
practical peace questions. It must be realised that we had got past the stage at 
which it was of the slightest use for anybody to asy ‘‘Iam in favour of peace.’’ She 
thought that was a sign of half-wittedness. Everybody wanted peace; what was 
needed in dealing with this difficult and complicated problem was for people to seek 
practical ways of securing it. 


She moved: 


‘‘The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled, believing 
that the maintenance of an unregulated private interest in the manufacture and 
sale of arms is detrimental to the cause of peace and the promotion of general 
disarmament, 


(a) Welcomes the appointment of a Royal Commission of enquiry into 
the issues involved and the appropriate remedies, and 


(b) Considers that these remedies to be effective must include measures 
for the suppression of the private manufacture and sale of such armaments as 
are still required, and for a system of international control establishing inter- 
national inspection in each country, and the fullest publicity, along the lines 
of recent proposals made by the United States Government. 


It was true that compared with other peace problems the problem of traffic in 
arms was comparatively unimportant, for if they could get collective security, a 
great international police force, dispose of outstanding just grievances between 
Powers, and free the world from the terror of trade restrictions, then the question of 
the supply of arms would sink into a comparatively unimportant place. But at the 
moment the traffic in arms was a constant poison affecting the organisation of peace. 
It was a perfectly legal business, and, like other businesses, its aim was to extend 
its markets; the enormous capital invested was engaged in the most strenuous race 
for new markets. She travelled back from Istanbul recently with an agent of the 
Vickers Company (laughter). The Foreign Office was gravely perturbed at the 
Turkish attempt to go back on the Treaty and fortify the Straits. Others had 
broken the Treaty, and Turkey asked why she should not do the same. But while 
the Foreign Office was exerting the greatest diplomatic pressure to get Turkey to 
abide by the Treaty, the Vickers agent was doing all he could to see that if the 
Treaty were broken, we should get all the profits. 

Whatever their views were on nationalisation such dangerous manufacured 
articles should be well within the country scontrol. It was a non-party question. 
Dr. Addison’s evidence before the Royal Commission showed that the private 
manufacture of armaments was completely inefficient. Government control was 
absolutely necessary. 

Great Britain was still the largest exporter of arms, and a few years ago she 
exported over 31.5. per cent. of the total, so that any action this country took 
would give a lead to the world. Few countries manufactured arms for export, and 
an agreement between manufacturing countries ought to be relatively easy to get. 
Delay would mean an enormous increase in the number of countries which would be 
eventually concerned in the business. The French were eager to secure an inter- 
national agreement for control, and we had refused to have anything to do with it 
on the ground that the United States would never come in; but in November last 
the United States disconcerted us by making the most drastic suggestions for con- 
trol—and we had refused to adopt the convention! It had been said by British 
Ministers that agreement between the United States and the British Empire would 
be the greatest guarantee for the peace of the world; yet when a practical proposal 
was put before us by the United States, one to which that country attached the 
utmost importance, we rejected it, and made ourselves the spokesman of the Powers 
which were opposed to control—Japan and Italy. That was not much to be proud 
of (applause). 
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The proposal of the United States was that there should be a permanent inter- 
national commission which should receive reports not only of armaments sold and 
delivered, but armaments ordered, so that the world would know at once which 
country was placing orders, what they were, and where they were going. At the 
beginning of the Japano-Chinese trouble, when there was a great body of public 
opinion in this country against delivering arms to the Japanese, it was found that 
Siamese orders had increased possibly a hundredfold. What did Siam want these 
armaments for? And while Germany was tied by the Versailles Treaty against 
having tanks, Vickers were sending tanks to Germany. 

The only argument against the control proposals, was that it would put the 
non-manufacturing countries into a worse position; but those countries were 
themselves supporting the United States proposals, for they knew that under the 
present licensing system they could not get arms in times of political stress without 
the consent of the Governments, and the proposals would really make no difference. 

The traffic was being pushed by the greatest international combine in the 
world and all sorts of devices were used to get orders. It was too dangerous a thing 
to be in private hands without Government nad Parliamentary control (applause) . 


Lapy HorsLey, in seconding the motion, said that with private manufacture 
the interests in the traffic spread through the whole of society. One of the members 
of the Women’s Liberal Federation had been approached recently by a firm of stock 
jobbers, whose representative urged her to take advantage of the coming boom in 
the arms trade, and offered to re-arrange her investment so that she could get a 
better return by investing in the shares of certain armaments firms. This was 
going on all over the country, spreading private interests in the manufacture of 
these things, and people did not realise that there must be a war before their profits 
could go up. She could not think that the ordinary American was worse than the 
ordinary Briton, and the evidence given in the American Arms Enquiry made all 
who were working for peace in this country glad to know that a Commission of 
Enquiry was now sitting here. 


Miss M. CHAVE CoLiisson, M.A., expressed her gratitude to Mrs. Corbett 
Ashby for the temperate way in which she had put the case. At many meetings she 
attended great harm was unintentionally done by the extravagant way in which 
speakers dealt with these matters (applause) . 


Mrs. JoHN JONES also thanked Mrs. Ashby for the very effective way in which 
she had put forward the motion. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 


COLLECTIVE SYSTEM. 


Mrs. Mary HAMILTON moved: 


.  ‘“*The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled believes 
that the growing menace of a drift into war can only be averted by a courageous 
policy directed to the planning by international consent of a system of collec- 
tive security based on mutual protection against the aggressor. , 

‘*This Conference affirms that national soveriegnty must where necessary 
be modified to meet the need for the world organisation of peace. : 

‘‘Tsolation in the modern world is in fact impracticable and dangerous; 
partial alliances have always resulted in setting group against group; mutual 
protection is the basis of all communities and its adoption internationally by 
the world community in the League of Nations is the only hope now of saving 
the nations of the world from wholesale destruction . 


‘‘It therefore asks H.M. Government, 

‘‘(a) To extend the proposed Air Pact to all European countries. 

‘‘(2) To accept the U.S.A. proposals for international control of manufacture 
and traffic in arms. 

‘‘(3) To accept the proposals of the political commission of the Disarmament 
Conference in regard to the definition of aggression and the aggressor. 

‘“(4) To call the adjourned Economic Conference for the purpose of stabilising 
currency and tariffs and gradually eliminating quotas ”’ 
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What lay behind the motion was the conv iction that there was nothing else they 
could do to free the people from the menace of war All other freedoms, for women 
as for men, depended on freedom from the threat and the fear of war. It was idle 
vo pretend that dread of a repetition of the catastrophe of 1914, in forms too terrible 
for the imagination to contemplate, did not hand like a black cloud over the mind 
of every delegate. In view of that cloud it was not enough to hope, though there 
was hope in the mind of the new generation; they must all act and plan, and Great 
Britain and the British Commonwealth must take the lead. 

Peace propaganda, once almost wholly negative, was now, thanks to the 
existence of the League of Nations, entirely positive and constructive. The 
motion accepted all the implications of the collective system, the one protection 
for the peoples of the world. Self-protection, as all knew, was as perilous for the 
nation or group of nations as for the individual. Where the individual carried a 
gun, life was insecure; where he trusted to the collective order embodied in law and 
the police, it was safe. What had been slowly accomplished in domestic life must 
now be realised in the international community, which was a reality whether it was 
realised or not. Just as the individual had given up the right to be judge in his 
own case so now must the nation, national sovereignty must be voluntarily limited 
in the supreme interest of national security (applause) . 

The motion asked that the British Government should give a lead—a lead in 
making the Air Pact a European pact, a lead in organising international control 
over the manufacture of and traffic in arms, a lead in economic internationalism, a 
lead, above all, in strengthening the machinery for bringing collective action to 
bear against any disturber of the peace. Gone was the day of the ‘‘big stick’’ 
wielded by one or other ‘‘great’’ nation. The one effective stick to-day was the 
collective stick, and if they trusted to it and were ready to make sacrifices for it this 
would give safety for all. There never was a time when this matter was so urgent 
as it was to-day. In Europe there was an atmosphere almost as tense and as 
dangerous as there was twenty-one years ago (applause) .. 


Mrs. Guy InNEs seconded the motion. 
Miss AGNES SLACK proposed the following addendum : 


The Conference welcomes the Anglo-German naval pact in so far as it isa 
basis of a wider agreement as a starting-point against the new race in naval 
armaments. 

She said this pact would cele Germany from proceeding with further naval 
increases. The United States heartily welcomed the agreement, and any alliance 
between the United States and Great Birtain was a great factor for peace. 


Mrs. Sapp Brown seconded. 


A DELEGATE suggested that the use of the term ‘“‘collective system’’ was 
dangerous, as it was used in the Press for the old system of balance of power. 


Miss Horney said the addendum related to a matter outside the motion. She 
hoped that it would not be accepted. 


THE CHAIRMAN pointed out that delegates from overseas had not had an oppor- 
tunity of considering the addendum. 
The proposed addendum was rejected. 


- Lapy HorsLry moved as an amendment that in the first paragraph the phrase 

‘‘can only be averted’’ be changed to ‘‘can be averted only,’’ and that in the third 

paragraph, line 2, after ‘partial alliances’’ the words ‘‘outside the Covenant of the 
League of Nations’’ be inserted. 

This amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. WHITE said that experience had shown that pacts needed to be imple- 
mented. Was it true that the British Government had asked that the Air Com- 
mission should not meet? The air race was now going on by leaps and bounds, 
and there should be a demand for the Air Commission to reassemble. Then, it 
struck her as perfectly futile to call the Economic Conference together again, as 
proposed in clause (4); it would be better to deal with these matters in their own 
countries first. She proposed as an amendment that the following be substituted 
for clause (I): 
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(1) To press for the immediate re-assembling of the Air Commission of the 
Disarmament Conference. 


This amendment was agreed to. 

An amendment that clause (4) should read ‘‘To call a World Economic Con- 
ference’’ was agreed to. 

The motion (XIX), as amended, was carried. 


LAW REFORM 
(MARRIED WOMEN AND TORT-FEASORS) BILL. 


Miss Nina Boy te asked the Conference to authorise her to collect a deputation 
from the Conference to go to the House of Lords with the following resolution : 


‘‘The British Commonwealth League in Conference assembled calls upon 
the Lord Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls in introducing and discussing 
the House of Lords Bill for Law Reform to make it plain that the remnants of 
the law of coverture with which they are dealing have never had the approval 
or sanction of women but have been imposed upon them by force majeure ; that 
the conditions concerned have been a grave handicap and disability to married 
women honestly engaged in business enterprises, and that organised women 
have consistently and persistently demanded the sweeping away of all such 
restraints and anomalies. They further call on their lordships to refrain from 
offensive implications in regard to women’s position in the matter since that 
position has been forced on them against their will, and to withdraw from the 
title of the Bill the objectionable suggestion involved in the wording chosen and 
substitute for it the title “‘Married Women: Rights and Responsibilities.’’ 


Mrs. LITTLEJOHN seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


THANKS TO PRESIDENT. 


Mrs. RAMA Rau proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs. Corbett Ashby. 


Mrs. SAppD Brown seconded. 

Miss Rusy Ricu, supporting, said that what she had most valued and admired 
in Mrs. Corbett Ashby was her balance and her sanity. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 


Mrs. CorBett ASHBY: Thank you very much indeed. I cannot tell you how 
touched I am by your remarks, and | will try to deserve them (applause) . 
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BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH LEAGUE. 


To secure equality of Liberties, Status, and Opportunities between 
men and women in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


17, BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
ADELPHI, W.C.2. 


I desire to join the British Commonwealth League and I endorse its 


object. 


I enclose £ 


as a Membership Subscription (minimum 7/6) . 
Donation. 


Kindly return to THE SECRETARY, 
17, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 
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(BRITISH BRANCH OF THE OPEN DOOR INTERNATIONAL) 


Women from overseas interested in the Economic 
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